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Three Classics from Harrap 


The Fairy Tales 
of Hoffman 


MARJORIE R. WATSON retells five of 
the famous tales and shows that what has 
delighted millions of grown-ups in opera and 
ballet can be no less delightful to children 
in this new form. A handsome edition. 


Beautifully illustrated in colour 
by W. F. Phillipps, 12/6. 


The Adventures 
of Hatim Tai 


DOROTHY ENSOR etells the great 
Persian hero Hatim Tui's fantastic adventures 
that inspired the legends long ago. 

And it has a gentle humour which will 
commend it to children and grown-ups of 
to-day. 


IMustrated in colour by Pauline Baynes, 10/6. 


3 The Story of 
RAL ANG SII Rama and Sita 
Saitet = ~—CSCBARBARA LEONIE PICARD retells the 


Hindu epic “Ramayana” for younger children. 
"A graceful and accomplished adaptation.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 
"Skilfully told for younger readers." 
—Good Housekeeping 
Beautifully illustrated with full 
colour plates by Charles W. Stewart, 10/6. 
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BROGKHAMPTON 


Everyday Machines 
and How ~~ They Work 


Through the 

Frozen Frontier 
Rear Admiral George }. Dufek 
Ages 10 upwards 
A remarkable book on Antarctic 
exploration by the man who 
commanded Operation Deep 
Freeze for the I.G.Y. Foreword 
by Sir Vivian Fuchs; high praise 
from Sir Edmund Hillary. Lavish 
photographs. 
15/- 84x54 192 pages 


Malay Canoe 


by Clive Dalton 

Astory set in Malaya. 

First rate .. . You can believe in 
the book absolutely from start to 
finish.’ John O’ London’s 

8/6 74x54 128 pages 


by Herman Schneider 

A boon to non-mechanically 
minded parents who have to 
answer questions on what makes 
things go. 

12/6 8x5% 192 pages 


Also in this series How Much and 
How Many by Feanne Bendick: 
the story of weights and measures 
12/6 ages 8-14 


Push Pull, 


A Science Picture Book 

by Herman & Nina Schneider 
Ages 6-10 

*This is another of Herman and 
Nina Schneider’s delightful 
try-it-yourself science books... 
It cannot fail to encourage 
children to want to discover 
scientific facts for themselves.’ 
The London Teacher 

10/6 9% X7% 40 pages 

















Fairy Tales of Oscar Wilde. This new and distinguished 
edition of Wilde’s fairy tales is complete, as it contains 
all the stories from The Happy Prince and Other Tales 
and The House of the Pomegranates. Charles Mozley’s 
delicate and evocative line drawings are a perfect 
complement to the text. 18s 


Four New BopLEy HEAD MONOGRAPHS 
General Editor: Kathleen Lines 


* ... @ new series of short critical accounts of the life 
and work of notable authors for children. They are not 
for children but for adults, students, teachers, parents, 
librarians and the merely curious who have once been 
young. To all these they can be recommended.’ 


Times Literary Supplement 


Rudyard Kipling by Rosemary Sutcliff 
Beatrix Potter by Marcus Crouch 
Walter de la Mare by Leonard Clark 
J. M. Barrie by Roger Lancelyn Green 


Each 7s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 






























Sister and Brothers 


STELLA WEAVER 

The story of a refugee girl who comes to live in England. 

‘A book of unusual qualities.’ Naomi Lewis 12s 6d 
The Elephant War 

GILLIAN AVERY 


“Her books are treasures to be read again and again.’ 
TABLET 12s 6d 


Weirdstone of 


Brisingamen 


ALAN GARNER 
‘He is the most exciting new writer for children to 
appear in many a long day.” NOEL sTREATFEILD 12s 


No Going Back 


MONICA EDWARDS 
A new smuggling adventure on Romney Marsh. /0s 6d 








Apprentice at Arms 


PHILIP RUSH 
‘A rousing tale of adventure set in the Mid-sixteenth 
century.” scoTsMAN 12s 6d 


and for older boys and girls 


Hammond Innes 


THE DOOMED OASIS 
A great story-teller’s most irresistible novel. 


Collins 











More Books for Children 


The Bonny Pit Laddie rreperick Grice 


A pitman’s son, at the turn of the century, realizes 
that a miner’s life is not enough for him. Illustrated 
by Brian Wildsmith 12s 6d net 


Prince of Hindustan max vorcett 


The Prince of Hindustan, who was once a beggar, 
sets out to regain his father’s kingdom from the 
usurper. Illustrated by Felix Hoffmann 12s 6d net 


Botticelli exizasetH RiPLey 


An informative biography of the great Florentine 
artist, with reproductions of his work facing every 
page. 17s 6d net 


Trovato serrina 


Miss Pattison found Trovato in Italy, abandoned 
after an earthquake, and discovered how well he 
could sing. Illustrated by the author. 12s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














The Young 
Reader's Guides 
to Music 


This is a new series of books on music for children between 
the ages of eight and eleven. Well-known 
artists have provided the illustrations, and the series is 
bound in gay but sturdy laminated boards. 
Each book can be enjoyed on its own and makes an excellent 
present for a child of the right age; the series should 
also prove a valuable addition to the Junior School Library. 


Boyhoods of Great Composers Nutcracker and Swan Lake 


BY CATHERINE GOUGH 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 
8h" x6", 62 pp., 7s. 6d. net 
This book tells the story of 
the childhood of six great composers; 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Elgar. It is 
specially suitable for younger readers. 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
and Other Stories 


BY JOHN HOSIER 
Illustrated by Bettina 


8}" X6", 72 pp., 75. 6d. net 
Five tales of magic and adventure, 
linked with famous pieces of music. 

They are: Lieutenant Kijé; The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice; Hary Janos; 
Till Eulenspiegel; and William Tell. 


BY WILLIAM APPLEBY 
AND FREDERICK FOWLER 
Illustrated by Audrey Walker 


8h" x6", 64 pp., 7s. 6d. net 
The stories of two famous Tchaikovsky 
ballets: the adventures of Clara and the 
Nutcracker Prince; and the tale of 
Odette, Prince Siegfried, and the 
wicked Count Rothbart. 


The Orchestra 
BY MERVYN BRUXNER 
Illustrated by Thomas B. Pitfield 
8h" x6", 62 pp., 7s. 6d. net 
How the orchestra works, what its 
instruments are like; what the 
conductor and players do; and the sort 
of music they play. The book has 
been written mainly for the older 
readers in this age group. 


Oxford University Press 














CONSTABLE 


10-12 ORANGE ST., W.C.2 





THE HOUSE IN 
TURNER SQUARE 
By ANN THWAITE  ' 
Illustrated by Robin Jacques «=; ut! 


The ‘hero’ of this 
story is an old Georg- 
ian terrace house in a 
down-at-heel London 
square, which the Pitt family have been forced to vacate 
owing to its derelict condition. Audrey Pitt and her 
friend Joanna Shepherd discover that old houses can be 
both fascinating and exciting. 12/6 


OTHER AUTUMN BOOKS 


already published 

THE PRINCESS OF TOMBOSO 12/6 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK NEWFELD 
SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS 5/- 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY PALMER BROWN 

EIGHT FOR A SECRET 12/6 
BY BARBARA WILLARD. ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS HART 
RIVERS OF ADVENTURE 10/6 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY RAY BETHERS 

THE RAFT 12/6 
BY KURT SCHMELTZER. ILLUSTRATED BY ADAM TURYN 
THE YELLOW HAT 12/6 
BY NANCY FAULKNER 

YOUNG JOCKEY 10/6 
BY ROBERT BATEMAN AND NORMAN THORNETT 

THE LOVELY SUMMER 12/6 
BY BARBARA KER WILSON. ILLUSTRATED BY MARINA HOFFER 
FRIEND WITHIN THE GATES 12/6 
THE STORY OF EDITH CAVELL. BY ELIZABETH GREY 
COME HITHER 30/- 
EDITED BY WALTER DE LA MARE 

CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX 12/6 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BARBARA COONEY 

















The Sun 


A large and gorgeous 

picture book for little children with 
illustrations by Klaus Winter and 
Helmut Bischoff, and the story — 
of the seasons, the elements and their 
Queen, The Sun — by Helga 
Mauersberger. In a blaze of rich 
purples, fuschia and gold we are 
introduced to dazzling Miss Sunshine, 
sharp-nosed Jack Frost, wild-haired, 
noisy Mr. Wind, gay Mr. Rainbow, 
and many other ‘elemental’ characters. 
It will enthrall the young child with 
its bold colouring and simple story. 


13 x 10 ins., 44 pages, 6 colour 
illustrations, 18s. net. 


Coming from Edmund Ward on 
January 27th. 











BOOKS For BOYS and GIRLS 


Alison Uttley 
JOHN AT THE OLD FARM 


‘Mrs. Uttley has the gift of being able to bring the countryside of 
the past as well as the present vividly alive. In this delightful 


story she tells of John’s stay at the Old Farm with his grand- 
father. —The Guardian. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





F. R. Elwell 
MR. COLLINS AND TONY BY THE SEA 


‘The birds, barnacles, sea-anemones and starfish are introduced in 
all their ingenuity of structure and habit, and with natural delight 
and wonder.’—John O’London’s. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


MR. COLLINS AND TONY IN LONDON 


‘Such a wealth of information . . . parents are unlikely to pass on 
the book until they have finished it themselves.—John O’London’s. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 





BLACKIE 


THE 
COPPER NAIL 


A true story by C. J. Lambert from the Atacama desert in Chile. 
The location of the copper nail spelt wealth or slavery for life to 
Pedro. Illustrations by Christopher Brooker. lls 6d net 


OUT OF THIS WORLD—1 


With a foreword by Bertrand Russell, here is the first part of an 
exciting and carefully planned anthology of stories by distinguished 
authors. Edited by Amabel Williams-Ellis and Mably Owen. 12s 6d net 


THE BOAT IN THE REEDS 


The characters in this excellently written, and quite outstanding 
book, are drawn with imaginative power, rarely found in a book 
for children. Written by A. C. Stewart and illustrated by Christopher 


Brooker. 10s 6d net 


EXPLOITS OF 
DON QUIXOTE 


In this spirited new version 
the most famous and attrac- 
tive exploits have been 
chosen and _ rewritten by 
James Reeves. Illustrated 
by Edward Ardizzone. 

17s 6d net 


THE HAPPY ORPHELINE 


An unusual subject for an unusual and outstanding book by Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Freshly enlivened by Pearl Falconer’s drawings, 
this is a memorable book. 10s 6d net 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


A wonderful collection selected and retold by Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
beautifully illustrated by Pauline Baynes. 18s net 


BLACKIE 


16-18 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 














RED MOON 
AND HIGH SUMMER 


HERBERT KAUFMANN'S remarkable story, 
based closely on fact, follows the life of three 
young people of the Tamaschek tribe of the 
Sahara, a wandering singer, a desert prince and 
his bride. It is illustrated by the author’s photo- 
graphs. ‘The overall picture of Tuareg life and 
customs is so complete that | have read nothing better in 25 years’ close study 
of the Tuaregs’— Jack Cox, John O’ London's. 18s 


TO SPARE THE CONQUERED 


STEPHANIE PLOWMAN'S hero is a young man serving in the Roman le- 
gions in thatwildest of Imperial possessions,Britain. Her storyis of the clash among 
the Romans about how the newly conquered ‘natives’ should be treated. 15s 


PACALA AND TANDALA 


JEAN URE has collected these tough, rumbustious Rumanian folk-tales, and 
Charles Mozley has illustrated them. 13s 6d 


THE TIGER'S WHISKER 


HAROLD COURLANDER'S collection of tales and legends from Asia and the 
Pacific, funny, wise and sometimes tender. Illustrated by Enrico Arno. 12s 6d 


THREE MEN WENT 10 WORK 


LEILA BERG and DOROTHY CLARK present a gay, rollicking book, with 
colour on every page, about grown-ups working. 10s 6d 


THE GOLDEN CITY 


A. L. LLOYD and PEARL BINDER combine story, traditional songs and lively 
coloured illustrations into a spanking book about Victorian London. 12s 6d 
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Blueberry Mountain 
by STEPHEN W. MEADER 


The author of Lumberjack tells how two farmers’ sons 
used to pick and sell wild blueberries each year on the 
hills of Pennsylvania. When they found bigger ones 
were being grown commercially, they determined to have 
their own blueberry farm. This brought them hard work, 
plenty of fun, and some exciting adventures. 13s. 6d. net 
Lumberjack fully illustrated 10s, 6d. net 


“Lumberjack is exceptionally good.” Birmingham Post 


RICHARD BELL 
Trade Counter and Distribution: PUTNAM & CO LTD 
42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 












































BELL BOOKS 
with an eye to the future 


Science and The Forester 


LESLIE WOLFF. A career book which 
shows, through the eyes of a young man 
> new to forestry, how science has helped, 
and is helping, foresters in their fascin- 
atingly varied work; for instance, how 
they help them to protect trees, and how 
they help them to learn more about the 
history of trees. Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Craftsman Engineer 
RAYMOND LISTER 


Another career book, by a well-known engineer-author. It 
explains to aspiring engineers just what they will see and have 
to learn and what they can become — in fact, it puts them 
completely in the picture in as interesting a way as possible. 
Therese’. 15s. net 


Life in the Aquarium 


PHILIP BARKER. How to set up an aquar- 
ium, what to put in it and how to look after 
it and its occupants — a practical book of 
high technical accuracy in which 140 fishes 
and 86 miscellaneous species are described 
and/or illustrated. Fully illustrated. 15s, net 


Special Assignment 


JOHN ALLDRIDGE 


True-life adventure as experienced by newspaper correspond- 
ents, reporters, investigators and photographers; from Noel 
Barber in the Antarctic to Peter Woods at Suez in 1956. The 
author is himself a Special Correspondent (for the Manchester 
Evening News) and he writes, as you would expect, in a clear 
and lively way. Here is a book for aspiring reporters and for 
those who just like excitement. [Ilustrated. 15s. net 


G. BELL & SONS LTD - 6 PORTUGAL ST. - LONDON, W.C.2 




















THREE NEW BOOKS 
in the “I CAN READ” Series 


No. 4 JULIUS 
Written and Illustrated by Syd Hoff 9/6 


Julius, a gorilla, leaves Africa to become a circus performer, 
where he was soon a star attraction — and he knew it. 


No. 5 SAMMY THE SEAL 
Written and Illustrated by Syd Hoff 9/6 
Children will find a lot to laugh at in this talking animal story. 


No. 6 LAST ONE HOME : 
IS A GREEN PIG x 


by Edith Thacher Hurd 9/6 Se 

Competing in an exhausting marathon, the monkey and the duck 
hop on and off successively speedier forms of transport in their 
effort to get home first. 


Illustrated by Clement Hurd 





IT LOOKS LIKE THIS 


A Point of View Book 
Written and Illustrated by Irma Webber 7/6 
Four mice live in a barn and see the world in four different 


ways until a cat makes them see things “in the round.” This 
book will both amuse small children and help them to think. 


WORLD’S WORK - KINGSWOOD - SURREY 
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Illustration by B. Berg from Mrs. Pepperpot Again (Hutchinson) 
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Wide Horizons 
by PHILIP WARD 


S a children’s librarian, I am in constant 
contact with children and parents in need of 
advice on books, and if this article is 
concerned entirely with children’s books of 
foreign travel and other peoples of the 


m™ world, the reason is that the extraordinarily rapid 


spread of communications during the last thirty years 
has led to the first real awakening in children’s minds 
of the nearness of other lands, and of a consequent 
interest in them. : 

Travel books for children published in the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia, Western Germany and 
England lead the world in quality, though in recent 
years the United States of America has improved a 
great deal. The series of “First Books” published by 
Franklin Watts of New York is a case in point, though 
the text of The first book of Canada tends to “talk 
down” to the young reader. The illustrations are 
tasteful, and the binding and dust-jacket well above 
average. Selling at 14/- in England, this book is the 
most expensive of those under review, and the shortest. 
The index is competent. Others in the series include 
volumes on India, Israel, Japan and Mexico. 

Another book on Canada appears in the “Portraits 
of the Nations” series published by the London firm, 
Lutterworth Press. The authoress is Frances Aileen 
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Ross. Canada and Her People is very sensibly written 
with a definite readership in view: its sixteen pages 
of half-tone plates are admirably selected and though 
the book is not primarily intended for children, its 
straightforward approach must commend it to 
children’s librarians. Others in this series that I have 
seen are F. Winwar’s Italy and Her People, 
T. Gianakoulis’ Greece and Her People, and Alan 
Paton’s South Africa and Her People, all available 
at 10/6d. The binding is serviceable and the wrappers 
well-printed and attractive. The index is very good, 
and the notion of printing a note for further reading 
intelligent. 

“Meet the World” is a Hamish Hamilton series. 
Meet Southern Africa was the second in _ the 
series, appearing in 1959. Subsequent volumes on 
the Congo and on Soviet Russia have been issued. 
The author’s name — John Gunther — is enough to 
satisfy the librarian, for his forceful, sane style at once 
announces the knowledgeable journalist. Eight pages 
of half-tone plates are supplemented by the usual map. 
Both binding and typography are above average, but 
the index is set too small for the young reader, and 
at 13/6d. Meet Southern Africa is the dearest of the 
English books under consideration. 

The text of Spain by Rupert Martin in Bilack’s 
“Lands and Peoples” series appeals to me more than 
any other under review, not because I know Spain 
better than the other countries (except Italy), but 
because Mr. Martin is factually assured and thus 
entirely reliable. There is no substitute for learning 
diluted with enthusiasm: a method used in every 
“Lands and Peoples” book I have read. The index 
is as complete for English terms and place-names as 
the twelve pages of plates and coloured frontispiece 
are suitable. ‘The book’s serviceability from the 
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binding point of view is proved by the fact that the 
copy by my side has withstood seventy-four issues to 
eager borrowers! An appendix in this volume covers 
in short paragraphs many practical matters, such as 
useful addresses, weights and measures, currency, and 
population. Among the large number of “Lands and 
Peoples” books are Ali Riza’s account of Turkey and 
Donald Richie’s Japan. At 7/6d. these volumes are 
delightful to handle and keep. 

Passing from factual accounts to story-book 
travelogues, we come to the “We go” series, published 
by Harrap at 10/6d. or thereabouts. We go to 
Western France is by Mary Dunn, an authoress 
experienced in this field, who also wrote the books on 
Denmark, Belgium and Luxembourg and others in this 
series. Seven rather unusual half-tone photographs 
adorn We go to Western France, which is in the form 
of a story, told by the girl Jane. In this formula, an 
adult usually accompanies the children to add factual 
comment ; Miss Dunn is very amusing and instructive. 
The binding and illustrated dust-jacket are in keeping 
with the text, both adventurous and entertaining ; 
though misprints (“voila” spelt “Viola”) are doubly 
to be condemned in a story of this nature. A 
competent index is improved by the indication of more 
important references in a bolder type. 

A similar series, unfortunately very uneven, is “The 
Young traveller” series appearing over the Phoenix 
House imprint. At least twenty-five “Young 
traveller” books have now been published, and their 
quality varies so much that I have chosen two typical 
examples to disarm an accusation of bias: these are 
The Young traveller in Italy, by David Raymond, 
and Honor Wyatt’s The Young traveller in Portugal, 
both published in 1955. As well as a map, the Italy 
volume has 28 photographs and that on Portugal 23 
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photographs and a frontispiece. The binding and 
typography are uninteresting, but in each there is a 
useful guide to pronunciation, and the index gives 
phonetic renderings of the more difficult words 
(Castel Vecchio — ka-stel vek’kyo). In the Raymond 
book on Italy, to give only two annoying examples, 
an index reference to Perugia leads nowhere, while 
on page 112 “villeggiatura” is spelt “villagatura.” 
Honor Wyatt’s book on Portugal is more serious in 
every way, paying more attention to the characteristics 
of the country and less to the superficial accidents 
of life in Portugal. But her account of Coimbra is 
poor, and Lisbon is also inadequately treated. 

“The Kennedys abroad” is a newer series, published 
at 9/6d. a volume by Frederick Muller. Opportunity 
is lost in the cover-design of all the volumes I have 
seen, and the method of story-telling is not likely to 
do more than titillate a youthful appetite for slick 
adventure. The author of Ann and Peter in Southern 
Spain is Theo Callas, who must be censured for his 
cavalier approach to Spanish culture even if his plot 
is appealing to the 10-13 age-group. The drawings 
lack imagination ; there are neither photographs nor 
indices to assist a child’s inclination for learning. 
Little attempt is made to interest the reader in the‘ 
Spanish language. 

These eight books covering travel in_ three 
continents show the strength and weakness of current 
publishing in this field, but such a merciless anatomy 
of eight books must be supplemented by one or two 
constructive recommendations to publishers issuing 
children’s travel books in the future. I think all 
librarians will agree that a travel book has not 
fulfilled its object if it has not at the very least 
provoked interest in its subject to the extent of reading 
further; a book on Holland, for example, should 
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induce enthusiasm for painters of the stature of 
Rembrandt and Vermeer; a book on Germany should 
create interest in writers as great as Goethe, Schiller 
and Heine. A children’s travel book should be 
illustrated by an accurate map — if necessary drawn 
from an official publication of the country concerned 
— and at _ least sixteen varied, unhackneyed 
photographs. For 10/6d. it is not too much to ask 
for a binding such as Hamilton provide on “Meet the 
World” books, nor is it more expensive to produce 
attractive dust-jackets of the “Portraits of the 
Nations” pattern than it is to supply gaudy wrappers 
of “The Kennedys abroad” design. ‘Typography 
‘should be improved in many cases, though it is less 
practicable to recommend a higher-quality paper. 
Two-colour inks are unaccountably avoided in all the 
series I have described : they lend distinction and ease 
of reading to a normal commercial book, and add a 
fraction to the production cost. While on the 
physical side of the book, librarians as well as the 
general public should recognise a standard 12/6d. for 
a Crown octavo children’s book of about 150 pages, 
‘Bhaving the assurance that as part of the small extra 
cost the publisher will space out the text more 
imaginatively, not by leading as is too often the case, 
but by introducing wider margins and other relief for 
the eye. Those who believe that the possibilities of 
jg two columns-to-the-page have been exhausted should 
learn from “Methuen’s Outlines,’ an example of 
which (Eve Pownall’s Exploring Australia, 1958) I 
have before me. Though strictly outside the confines 
of these notes, Methuen’s fine series gives an 
outstanding example to the publisher of children’s 
travel books. The copious drawings and maps are 
delightful, and the text concise, pertinent and reliable. 








a 
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The other recommendation that I wish to put 
before publishers is highly personal and _ even 
controversial: it is that a book on going to a new 
country (or even going to a new town in one’s own 
country) should not confine itself only to what js 
physically visible or tactile, but should — no matter 
how elementary the level — seek to give an unbiased 
broad view of that country’s cultural background, 
including its music, government, drama, scientific 
figures, painting and sculpture, social and economic 
history, poetry and prose, philosophers, economic 
geography and political boundaries, language and 
folklore. These and all other aspects of a nation’s 
heritage should be presented simply and factually, 
with a large number of illustrations, at a level 
compatible with the mental age of the reader. A 
model of this treatment is to be found in Martin’ 
Spain, where “Art and architecture” are discussed at 
an elementary level in interesting terms. Ann and 
Peter in Southern Spain by Theo Callas repudiates 
this approach, and since the story has no index I am 
unable to remember how often the great buildings of 
Andalusia are mentioned. I imagine that the 
answer would be: “very seldom” and the author’ 
demonstration of apathy towards southern Spain's 
superb buildings is not likely to win young converts 
to the study of Spain. Insofar as the author of such 
a “travel book” fails to take the opportunity to discus 
national genius with the growing mind through the 
medium of print he has failed in his mission. 

The greatest experience of the pupil is the gradual 
widening of his mind by contact with minds greater 
than his own. A true “travel book” will thus in my 
opinion do far more than describe a journey overland 
from Point A to Point B ; it will reveal the richness 
of a national heritage to the sympathetic traveller. 
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Illustration by D. Knight from Malay Canoe (Brockhampton) 


Ernest Thompson Seton 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


N 14th August, 1860, Ernest Thompson 
Seton was born at 6 Wellington Terrace, 
South Shields, the eleventh of fourteen 
children of whom ten sons only survived 
childhood. When he was six the family 
emigrated to Canada, settling near Lindsay, Ontario. 
He was brought up very much “in the wilds,” and 
his admirable autobiography, The Trail of an 
Artist-Naturalist (published posthumously in 1951 ; 
he died in 1946) tells his early adventures in full and 
brilliant detail. 
Of most interest, however, is the confirmation it 
affords of the background and setting of his greatest 
book Two Little Savages (1903) of which a most 
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timely reprint appears this autumn over the colophon 
of Edmund Ward. It is the story of two boys, Yan 
(who is Seton himself) and Sam who camp in the 
back-woods attempting to live in all ways as the Red 
Indians did. The book is perhaps a little full of 
(Canadian) Natural History at times, but that is its 
only defect for the British child who may be thrilled 
to meet the woodchuck and the lynx, but finds his 
interest flag at “How Yan knew the Ducks Afar.” 
Again, one can build a Teepee or make bows and 
arrows, a War Bonnet, or even real Indian mocassins 
from Seton’s prosaic descriptions and drawings — but 
the mystery of Rubbing-sticks for Fire-making 
remains as tantalising as ever as we hunt for “basswood, 
white cedar, or tamarack, balsam fir or cottonwood 
root.” 

But these are no more than freckles on the face of 
one’s beloved. Two Little Savages is the epitome of 
every boy’s dream of “playing at Indians,” translated 
into real life and practical possibility: it is the 
American counterpart of Bevis and shares with that 
beautifully written but much less memorable classic 
the honour of a place in the pedigree of Swallows and 
Amazons and the rest of Ransome’s supreme 
achievement in the realisation of Holiday Adventure. 

Although so full of the practical descriptions so 
beloved of all right-minded boys, and of the thrilled 
discovery of nature that captures all but a few, Two 
Little Savages, after a slow beginning, blossoms into 
a good and towards the end a thrilling adventure 
story. Although the real excitement is in_ the 
realisation by Sam and Yan through experiment and 
failure and success of their adventure as amateur 
Indians, the setting is actually in the “Wild West.” 
Yan on a two-day trek comes to a real Indian 
encampment; Caleb Clark, the retired trapper, has 3 
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standing feud with Sam’s father, and there are 

land-grabbers and armed tramps to be reckoned with : 

everyday occurrences when Seton himself was a boy’ 
— and all the more thrilling for that very reason. 

This is by no means Seton’s only book, nor is it of 
the kind by which he was known in the days of his 
greatest popularity; but it seems likely to be the one 
by which he is to be remembered, and the one with 
the most permanent appeal. 

It was, however, with stories of animals that he 
found a place among the most famous and best-selling 
authors of the Nineties, and continued to be known 
and loved for nearly half a century. It would be 
interesting to know if children’s tastes have really 
changed, or if the adults are entirely to blame: I had 
a dozen of his books by the time I was ten, and loved 
them all dearly —- as did my father, who read the 
majority of them out loud to me before I could read 
and re-read them for myself. 

Wild Animals I Have Known began the series in 
1898, and Bannertail: The Story of a Grey Squirrel 
(1922) came out late enough for my copy to be a first 
edition on my fifth birthday the following year. Most 
of the stories in the first volume had appeared in 
periodicals several years earlier, and Kipling wrote 
to Seton acknowledging his debt to “Silverspot the 
Crow” and “Molly Cottontail” (in St. Nicholas, 1890) 
when he came to write The Jungle Book in 1894. The 
best-known story in the volume, “Lobo, King of 
Currumpaw,” from Scribner’s, 1894, appeared at the 
same time as the first two Mowgli stories; but there 
was no debt either way, though both are concerned 
with wolves. “Mowgli’s Brothers’ was, in fact, 
written in 1893 ; and “Lobo” is an accurate description 
of how Seton caught the great wolf of Currumpaw 
in the spring of 1894. 
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Seton’s early life as trapper, cowboy and general 
“Artist-naturalist” gave him most of the stories in this 
and subsequent collections — Lives of the Hunted 
(1901), Animal Heroes (1905), Wild Animal Ways 
(1916), and the separate short books such as The Trail 
of the Sandhill Stag (1899), The Biography of a 
Grizzly (1900), Monarch the Big Bear (1904), 
The Biography of a Silver Fox (1909) and 
Bannertail (1922) — and his brilliant telling of them 
created a “craze” for such stories which perhaps 
glutted the market. Of his followers only the 
Canadian Charles G. D. Roberts is of the first rank 
with The Kindred of the Wild, Kings in Exile, and 
Red Fox, though Jack London is still remembered 
for the more sensational White Fang and The Call 
of the Wild, until we come to Henry Williamson. 


The animal story has been so much with us that we 
are apt to forget what it owes to Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Kipling perhaps prepared the way for him 
with The Jungle Books, but, as Seton says, “Kipling 
had no knowledge of natural history and makes no 
effort to present it, and since furthermore his animals 
talk and live like men, his stories are not animal stories 
in the realistic sense ; they are wonderful, beautiful 
fairytales.” Fairytales of another sort Seton wrote in 
Woodmyth and Fable (1905) and Woodland Tales 
(1921) — stories, fables and sketches mainly for 
children, but “in the heart of each some nature secret 
is revealed”; but it was the true stories of animals by 
which he, as another nature writer Clarence Hawkes 
said in 1909, “blazed the trail for the new school of 
American nature writers, and it was he whose classical 
animal stories have caused tens of thousands of people 
who never cared for nature before, to become 
interested in out-of-door life.” 
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Seton was a pioneer in a more practical sense also. 
His early experiences with George Blackwell, the 
original of “Sam” in Two Little Savages, showed him 
not only the fascination to boys of the out-door life, 
but also its potential value in the development of 
character. So in 1900 when he had money enough 
to buy land near New York, he collected a band of 
neighbouring boys who until then had been doing 
untold damage to the wild life on his “place,” and 
organised them into the first troop of “Woodcraft 
Indians.” Obviously Two Little Savages grew out of 
this return to his boyhood ploys, for Seton’s first public 
announcement of his new organisation appeared in 
May, 1902. The “Woodcraft Movement” achiéved 
considerable vogue in America, and was codified in 
The -Birch-Bark Roll in 1908. Seton seems to have 
considered it as the origin of the Boy Scout 
Movement ; but although Baden-Powell acknow- 
ledged an obligation to Seton, the debt is very small 
in reality, and comparison of Seton’s manual with 
Scouting for Boys (published the same year) shows 
the overwhelming advance made by Baden-Powell in 
his understanding of boy-nature as a whole. , 
Nevertheless the Woodcraft Indians represent a 
phase of great importance: the utilisation of the 
period of “make-believe,” an organised “playing at 
Indians” ready to lead on to the more practical ideals 
of Scouting. Seton, naturally jealous of a similar but 
much more successful Movement, insisted that Scouts 
ere merely his “Indian Scouts” grown a little older, 
and wrote another story, Rolf in the Woods (1911) 
0 prove it — as a corollary to his Boy Scouts of 
{merica (1910) which was an expanded Birch-Bark 
Roll, due to the wild spread of genuine Scouting that 
led to an official merging of the Woodcraft Movement 
into the Scouts, with Seton as “Chief Scout of 
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America.” It is significant, however, that neither 
Baden-Powell nor the Scout Movement are mentioned 
in his autobiography, though the two men met in 1906 
to discuss their various projects. 

“In fact, I am much of a boy myself,” wrote Seton; 
and while this was a defect so far as a Youth 
Organisation was concerned, and _ limited the 
Woodcraft Movement to a narrow age-group and a 
single continent, it gave him the power to write from 
the inside in Two Little Savages, and to fill it with 
such truly boyish enthusiasm that it transcends all its 
apparent limitations. Perhaps he saw his own 
boyhood through a golden mist, just as he saw his ideal 
Indian: but the setting was one of absolute truth, and 
those of us who were brought up with it knew and 
recognised it as genuine long before The Trail of an 
Artist-Naturalist gave us academic proof. 

“Tt was at Blackwells’ that I built the dam and le¢ 
the other boys in the ways of Indian life,” wrote Seton. 
“Tt was there that I built my first teepee, made bows 
and arrows, and did all I could to re-establish Indian 
ways. It was there that I quarrelled with the boys, 
and tumbled the big one into the pond we had made. 
It was there that I met Caleb Clark, and from him 
learnt much of woods and wild life. It was there that 
I renewed the acquaintance of the Sanger Witch, and 
from her gathered a very wealth of wood-lore.” 

But to read this, as to read of the actual making and 
losing of the hut in “Glen Yan,” is really only of 
sentimental interest. For Two Little Savages lives in 
its own right as surely as Bevis does, and shares with 
it the honour of being one of the only two classics of 
make-believe combined with the delights of authentic 
holiday adventure in the open air before Swallow: 
and Amazons. 





Foreign Books 
FRENCH 


CaPELLE, ANNE. L’Herbe Amére : i Plon 690 frs. 
A boy, entering adolescence, records his reflections 
throughout the painful period of his parents’ drift towards 
divorce. His resentment, and preoccupation with the adverse 
consequences to himself and his sister and brother, over-ride 
any sympathy he might feel for either parent’s distress, 
though he is strongly biased in favour of his mother, who 
tries to avert the divorce. His objections are personal and 
religious. All the incidents described appear in the light of 
the embarrassment and shame felt by the children. Their 
friendships, their schooling and their holidays are inevitably 
affected. This, then, is not a story at all in the accepted sense. 
Though related by the boy, it contains few colloquialisms and 
is even easy reading on the whole, except that the reader must 
share the narrator’s obsession with one problem that gives rise 
to countless smaller ones. Advanced. 


CHAINE, M. AND VoELTZEL, A. M. Chat Sauvage et 

Sapin Bleu. Illus. by S. Deleuil . Magnard 630 frs. 
Scenes from the factual and fantasy life of a farmstead 
in the mountains ; the boys invade an abandoned house and 
then make their peace with the aged owner ; the beasts hold 
counsel in face of the imminent threat of the hunting season; 
a cow strays; a lone camper casts a spell and trades it for an 
omelette ; a storm drenches the land, but the sun shines and 
the hay is harvested; a film team discovers background in the 
farm and acting talent in the grandmother; but all this is 
incidental, and life goes on for man and beast into apparent 
infinity. Such a haphazard selection of episodes does not 
build up to a climax or stir any violent emotions, but is 
primarily creative of atmosphere; the treatment may well be 
daunting to readers expectant of adventure, but there are only 
minor language complications, and ample pleasure in a gentler 

sense is contained in this short book. Intermediate. 


CrisENoY, M. pve. Alerte au Transvaal. Illus. 
Intermediate : ‘ : Desclée de Brouwer 
A rich family of whites is divided in its attitude to 
apartheid. Elie, a young African, becomes involved with the 
entic wealthy Lahertys and, because of a suspected diamond theft, 
Staal all his hopes of higher education are in jeopardy. The thin 
: note of hope sounded at the end of the story comes only after 
a white boy’s sudden death, stupidly provoked just prior to 
the discovery that the-diamonds had not, in fact, been stolen 
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at all. The message of comradeship between peoples of 
different race and colour pervades the story, which is, however, 
firmly told and with honest attention to place, circumstance 
and character. The excitement is as much of the emotions 
as of physical hazards. This is a book that can be 
recommended to the understanding of thoughtful boys and 
girls who take an interest in world affairs. It should stir 
their feelings as well as their wits. 


Fiouriot, R. Le Beau Voyage de “Confiante.” Illus. 
by Claude Maddeix. Intermediate . Flammarion 350 frs. 


A Breton boy, stricken by polio, must renounce his dreams 
of a naval career. His own resolution, and the loving 
encouragement of parents and friends, guide him towards a 
new ambition ; he will design sailing craft. His first miniature 
prototype, “Confiante,” on her lone maiden voyage, brings 
hope and inspiration to a number of strangers whose path she 
crosses, and they in turn contact and encourage Frangois, the 
boy designer, so that his vision of the future is after all suffused 
with hope. An inspirational tale, though with an undoubted 
appeal to the spirit of adventure in those who love the sea 
and ships. Though the human characters are fictional, 
“Confiante” herself has in fact created a precedent in the 
design of long-distance sailing craft. 


Grey Ow. Ambassadeur des Bétes. Illus. line and 
colour photographs : 7 G. T. Rageot 580 frs. 


A group of Grey Owl anecdotes, known already in their 
English version, telling of the author’s association with a pair 
of beavers. Such remarkable witness of harmony _ between 
sympathetic man and trusting beast must be of interest to a 
wider circle than those directly concerned with nature study. 
The text is clear, though not consciously simplified, and there 
is no problem as to the suitability of the material for any 
age group from twelve to twenty. The narrative has not, 
of course, the compulsive rhythm of a fictional adventure story, 
but it has many points of interest, and is an agreeable and 


beneficial book. 


QuInEL, CH. AND Montcon, A. ve. Contes et 
Légendes de Paris et de Montmartre. Illus. 


Fernand Nathan 575 frs. 

A collection of stories, sacred and secular, every one 
containing at the least a verifiable grain of truth. Some of 
them are perpetuated in the survival of place-names or 
long-lived customs; each adds a little to the already abundant 
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colour embellishing the French capital. There is a lesser 
anecdote concerning the great Leonardo da Vinci, and an 
engaging early exploit of the prodigious D’Artagnan. Older 
students, especially those who have visited Paris, will find 
this an interesting group of tales rarely told. Other volumes 
in the series cover the provinces of France. Intermediate. 


VeriTE, M. L’Oncle Invisible. Illus. by E. Follet. 


Gautier-Languereau 230 frs. 
A straightforward short novel, in which three notoriously 
naughty children are half-tamed by an eccentric uncle and 
4 child accomplice. The mystery is mild and the adventures 
mostly domestic, though Phil has to be fished out of the 
moving sands and Fourmi unwittingly almost falls a victim 
to some voracious lampreys. A moral is intended, relating 
to the question of what is to be considered good behaviour ; 
there the author undoubtedly falls foul of English standards, 
but her children are not without better instincts. If not 
subjected to serious analysis this will do. Indeed it does not 
pretend to be more than entertainment, fit for and beneficial 
to younger children. Intermediate. 


Vert, M. L. Chocoline et le Printemps. Illus. by 
J. Guyot , ‘ Magnard 630 frs. 


In this collection of brief reveries, each story has a lesson 
in nature lore or a point of morality to drive home. Affection 
and contentment are the prevalent moods, but there is 
recognition of nature’s sometimes ruthless cycle — birth, 
growth, decay and rebirth. If the fantasy is sometimes a little 
sentimental it is related to good sense. A glow of imagination 
and a tenderness of style kindle each simple theme, and there 
is a final burst of Christmas tree stories, heart-warming enough 
to melt a snowman. The language is guileless but not truly 
elementary. Intermediate. 


GERMAN 
pv ARLE, M. Kadischa . ‘ Benziger 


Round the personal, story of Kadischa, only child of a 
Bedouin sheik is developed a remarkable tale of the desert 
wanderings and customs of her own and other tribes. The 
girl’s friendship with a young doctor, herself the granddaughter 
of a Bedouin: princess and a European doctor, helps her to 
shoulder the responsibilities thrown upon her by her mother’s 
early death and influences her in the introduction of more 
modern hygiene and ways of thinking to her people. The 
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author is said to write from personal knowledge and though 
the last notable episode seems rather incredible the story as 
a whole is quite fascinating, unusual and written with 
spontaneity and verve. Intermediate to advanced. 


Hutterer, F. Die Kinder von der Schaferweise 


Schaffstein 

A simple, homely story, dealing with the removal of a 
family from the country to a flat on a still incomplete new 
housing estate, and the children’s adaptation to their new 
circumstances. The beginning of a pet shop and the children’s 
capture of a monkey which escapes from it form the highlights of 
the story. Incidental information, about roads, building, sheep 
and the pet shop animals is unobtrusively introduced and the 
style of writing is brisk and clear and should present no 
difficulty to elementary students. 


FasTHOLM, J. Mousa unser Shetland pony. Frankh 6.80 DM 


This is not particularly recommended for schools, so 
much as for libraries with young German speaking readers. 
Its initial attraction lies in the excellent photographs but it 
also contains much sound information about Shetland ponies 
and horses in general, their origin, history, habits and 
adaptations to environment. The information about meetings 
with other animals is interesting but not so important, since 
it mainly refers to this particular pony and not to any general 
characteristics. The author and his wife take a Shetland foal 
on their three weeks’ holiday and the book relates and 
illustrates their observation of it. No doubt many young readers 
will be attracted by this appealing little animal and glad to 
read about it. 


MatruHiessEN, W. Das Mondschiff . Schafistein 6.50 DM 





A somewhat involved adventure story with a mysterious ship, 
a strange Dutch captain, a girl Vera and five boys chosen 
by the captain as crew in a voyage up and down the Rhine. 
There is much variety of incident, suspicious characters, 
cunning and breathtaking happenings ending in a fight where 
the dog Fukaz is the hero and the discovery of a not ver 
large buried treasure, of a missing son and the elucidation of 
the mystery of the ship and its captain. There is no very 
effective character drawing and the basis of the plot is fairly 
well worn, but its development and outcome are original, and 
there is good descriptive writing which brings the scene alive. 


Advanced. 
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Fe, The New Books 
PICTURE BOOKS 
Bettina. Paolo and Panetto. Illus. by the author 

f 32 pp. 13 X93 Sz . ae 12/6 
(of 2 Berrina. Trovato. Illus. by the author. 48 pp. 
— xe O.U.P. 12/6 
Sr Bettina’s two picture-books look much alike at a quick 
ogi glance ; a closer look shows that each is a highly individual 


ee work of art. Both capture something of the colour and 
q rs warmth of Italy. 
hea Trovato is the less ambitious but on the whole the more 


ion successful book. This is a charming story of an English 
lady who, on a recuperative holiday in Italy, acquires a 
DM talking jackdaw and a singing boy. The latter is Trovato 
5. so who, with Miss Pattison’s help, achieves international fame 
aders. as a singer. Bettina’s skill is in telling a timeless story in 
Dut it contemporary idiom ; there are many touches which bring this 
ponies story right home to modern children. 
and In Paolo and Panetto there is a little uncomfortable 
etings incongruity between the contemporary setting and the fantasy. 
since A spoilt rich boy, Paolo, finds the great god Pan, in the form 
-neral of a little naked boy, and with him has some unsophisticated 
1 foal fun and gets an understanding vf the lives of the poor. The 
; and fantastic scenes are pleasantly done, so are the urban scenes ; 
~aders but the two do not hang together well. 
ad to In both books the drawing is of exceptional excellence, 
with a sure sense of colour and delight in landscape and 
architecture. Bettina’s character-drawing is sometimes 
DM over-simplified. The integration of text and picture is, as 
s ship, always in her work, complete. 
hosen 
thine. Drummonp, V. H. Little Laura on the River. Illus. 
icters, by the author. 32 pp. 74 X 9 . . ~~ Faber 10/6 
where Drummonp, V. H. Little Laura's Cat. Illus. by the 
ver\ author. 32 pp. 74 X 94 ‘ ; ; Faber 10/6 
on of By now Little Laura has appeared on television, where 
very her impact may be quite different from that in print. In 
fairly book form she has the advantage of colour, and the grave 
|, and disadvantage that one can look at her critically and at leisure. 
alive. It appears that she is not up to Miss Drummond’s very high 


standard in draughtsmanship, in humour and in taste. She 
is accompanied moreover by a text which is almost entirely 
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deficient in that dead-pan serious fun and the immaculate 
style which is Miss Drummond’s hall-mark. All in all, these 
two books are disappointing, not by comparison with the general 
run of English picture-books but by the standards which this 
author, and her publishers, have set in the past. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Baker, M. J. The Birds of Thimblepins. Illus. by 
E. Grant. 128 pp. 74 X 5 , . Harrap 8/6 
It is surprising to find such an experienced author as 
Miss Baker producing so muddled and ill-digested a book. 
In a note at the beginning she states that the idea came to 
her from an agent’s “Order to View” a cottage containing 
a collection of stuffed birds. The idea has been over-elaborated, 
bringing in secret messages in stuffed birds sent from countries 
behind the iron curtain, suspected sabotage of a new 
atomic-powered electricity plant in Somerset and a refugee’s 
a against eviction. Her characters just do not come to 
ife. 


Caritson, N.S. The Happy Orpheline. Illus. by P. 
Falconer. 110 pp. 9 X 6 : : Blackie 10/6 

A delightful little tale of twenty orphelines in an 
orphanage in St. Germains, near Paris. All of them are 
wonderfully happy, except for one fear — a fear that they 
may be adopted and taktn away from their large “family.” 
Brigitte (“her surname does not matter as she is an orpheline”’) 
has a narrow escape. It is only by being as bad as she knows 
how to be that she manages to avoid it. The story is told 
so gaily and so brightly that it is not surprising to learn that 
Pearl Falconer “enjoyed doing the illustrations” and to find 
her enjoyment transmitted to the reader. 

Written by an American now living in Paris and 
illustrated by a Scotswoman living in London, it has all the 
gaiety and innocence of a good French film. Children from 
7 to 9 will certainly enjoy it. 


James, G. John and Mary's Treasures. Illus. 
TS tt eee eee 10/6 
To read this latest John and Mary story is almost like 
peeping into the Victorian age, with the nightly stories about 
the treasures of Granny’s Pretty Thing drawer, the house 
of servants, and the general feeling of comfortable living — 
even the stories tend to include relatives who held only the 

















The Children’s Book 
of London 


By L. G. BULLOCK 


Text illustrations by 
CYRIL DEAKINS, A.R.E. 


This fine book has been written to guide the young explorer 
along prepared routes which link together London's 2,000 years 
of history. The attractive line drawings help the reader to 
recognise many important places. There are also useful pictorial 
maps, including a full size copy of The Children's Map of London, 
size 25 ins. by 30 ins. 10s. 6d. net 


Wild Animals of the British Isles 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Fully revised and brought up to date, this important book describes 
and gives full details of the life and habits of all the mammals, 
reptiles and batrachans of the Wayside and Woodland. With 
48 ouistanding illustrations in full colour and 70 black and white 
illustrations. 17s. 6d. net 


The Observer’s Book of 


Railway Locomotives of Britain 
Edited and revised by H. C. CASSERLEY 


Up to date in all respects, bringing in new facts and figures, 
new photographs, including a new section on diesel locomotives. 
Here is an ideal book for all those interested in locomotives. 

5s. net 


Metalwork Step by Step 
By RICHARD IRVING 


Following the success of Woodwork Step by Step, this companion 
volume takes you through every stage of metalwork construction 
from the basic principles to finished designs. 15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD 
1-4, Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Little Laura’s Cat 
V. H. DRUMMOND 


Little Laura’s next-door neighbour ani 
friend, Billy Guftie, gives her a big fa 


cat. And then all sorts of amazin 

things happen. With drawings by th 

author. 10/6 

se 2 
A Drink Little Laura 
— 
of Water on the River 
JOHN YEOMAN and V. H. DRUMMOND 
QUENTIN BLAKE Like Little Laura’s Cat, this stor 
“Based on familiar animal fables, is one of the Little Laura serie 
but each has a most original and being shown on BBC Children’ 
pleasing turn. They are very TV during November, December 
attractively illustrated.” — NAOMI and January. With drawings by 
LEWIS 9/6 the author. 10/6 
e . 
Marianne Sam Pig Goes 
a 

and Mark to the Seaside 
CATHERINE STORR ALISON UTTLEY 
“For this . . . high praise. There “Spangled about with Alison 
must be many girls . . . who will Uttley’s special brand of irresistible 
read it with sympathy and profit country magic.” — JOAN AIKEN, 
and relief.”——JENNIFER BOURDILLON, WEEKLY POST. Drawings by A. E. 
NEW STATESMAN 13/6 Kennedy. 10/6 


The Three 
Leopards 


MIK FONDAL 
The adventures of Mik the Tiger 
14 year-old favourite detective in 


France, appear here in English for 
the first time. 12/6 


IMAIBIEIS LBOOUSS 


Sandy and the 
Hollow Book 


META MAYNE REID 


A mysterious discovery leads t 
Sandy’s exciting adventures in 
Northern Ireland. With drawings 
by Richard Kennedy. 13/6 
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most distinguished posts abroad. All the familiar characters 
in the other stories are there —- Miss Rose Brown, Push, 
Granny, Kittiwake as well as John and Mary themselves. 
Children who appreciate an old-fashioned setting will adore 
these stories. One small point — though it may well have 
loomed larger some years ago — is the question of why John 
repeatedly says “Me and Mary” instead of “Mary and I.” 


Lines, K. (Ep.) Jack and the Beanstalk. Illus, by 
H. Jones. 127 pp. 10 X 7} ; . O.U.P. 15/- 
Once upon a time, and not so long ago at that, Kathleen 
Lines and Harold Jones collaborated in a book which has 
become a major landmark in modern book-production. It 
would be folly to expect another Lavender’s Blue, and Jack 
and the Beanstalk is certainly not that. Miss Lines has 
selected ten of the best, and best known, of English fairy tales 
(two of them originally French) and has told them without 
fuss, and Mr. Jones has decorated them in his oddly fascinating 
and mannered way. This book does not show him at his 
best, or his second best, but in spite of inadequate draughtsman- 
ship, there is some spirit in the drawings as well as a mannered 
charm. But why should poor Cinderella be so very plain ? 
(The ugly sisters are far less homely.) 
This book will do. But a glance at Leslie Brooke’s 
Golden Goose Book will show how wide a gulf lies between 
this and creative drawing and warm humanity. 


Serepy, K. The Tenement Tree. Illus. by the 

author. 96 pp. 10 X 63 P ; Harrap 10/6 
It is some time since there was a new book by Kate 
Seredy, and hopes run high. Certainly she has not drawn 
better, but the story is hardly worthy of the writer of the 
matchless prose of The White Stag. It has an idea. Tino 
lives in a tenement in New York and is just beginning to 
see the world around him with the eye of imagination. For 
this he gets into trouble with his literal father, but Aunt 
Trina, who is the author, comes to the rescue. With her 
he learns to interpret imaginatively all he sees during a country 
holiday. The idea is clear enough, but is it sound ? Is there 
a particular virtue in interpreting the creatures of the natural 
world in anthropomorphic terms ? Tino might have seen the 
beauty and humour of snails without thinking of them as 

“Women going to the laundromat.” 
Miss Seredy’s illustrations are of quite exceptional beauty. 
Not even Dorothy Lathrop can surpass her in beauty of form 
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and design. Her lithographs have the depth and luminosity 
of the mezzotint. 


Witve, O. Fairy Tales. Illus. by C. Mozley 


Bodley Head 18/- 


It is not customary for reprints to be reviewed in The 
Junior Bookshelf but this is an exception which is justified, 
This edition must inevitably be considered from the point of 
view of production, as an example of book production and 
as such it deserves high praise. It shows the hand of the 
typographer (could it be John Ryder?) and Charles Mozley 
is at his best as the illustrator. A delightful book to be placed 
on that special shelf beside the Hopetoun Press edition of a 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Rex Whistler’s edition of Han; 
Andersen and that out of print edition of Aesop illustrated 


by Artzybasheff. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Avrit, G. The Conquest of Sea. Illus. 69 pp. 
113 X 9} i ; ‘ : ‘ Burke 15/- 


One would like to be able to say that this ambitious 
production, on which so much care has been lavished, has 
everything. In a sense it has. The illustrations are striking 
and often exciting artistically as well as historically, and all 
aspects of the history of man’s fight against the power and 
treachery of the sea — and of his fellows — is at least touched 
on, sometimes a good deal more than touched on and 
embellished as well with facts not commonly retailed in 
overall works of this kind. Alas, one does not quite lose the 
feeling of a “popular” approach, with here and there a 
skimping of details. The new CANBERRA liner is described, 
for example, partly in interesting detail, partly in vague terms 
of an ideal, while no mention is made of her superstructure. 
A page devoted to model ships consists almost entirely of stray 
illustrations and seems pointless in consequence. By and large 
the book is better on sail than on steam and not only because 
sail is traditionally more “romantic” than steam though both 
Conrad and Hughes have proved the contrary. Probably what 
the book most lacks is a sense of chapter though it is more 
than good enough in point of verse. 
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BakER, M. Student Nurse. Illus. by J. Chillingworth 


80 pp. 10 X 8 : : Lutterworth Press 10/6 
Vincent, C. Railwayman. Illus. 80 pp. 10 X 8 

18/- Lutterworth Press 10/6 
in The These two volumes are the beginning of what will 
ustified, presumably be a series of career books and my reading of the 
oint of book on nursing led me to think that here was at last the 
on and type of career book we have been waiting for as a delightful 
of the contrast to the flood of “career novels” of little value that 
Mozley have become common. Here in a collection of photographs 
> placed with brief text we are shown precisely what a nurse does 
on of a from the time she enters the hospital through the stages of 
Hans training until she emerges as a fully trained staff nurse. No 
ustrated girl reading this book with its explanatory pictures should be 


in any doubt as to what the job involves — though the 
inevitably distressing side is not made clear. After all, nursing 
is still and will always be, a vocation. I trust the publishers 
will continue this series with more of the same type of book. 

I have always felt that books on careers have missed out 
those everyday jobs which the vast majority of young people 
will have to follow and I turned with keen anticipation to 


15/- Railwayman. 1 confess I was extremely disappointed. It is 
nbitious yet another railway book with pictures of famous trains, speed 
ed, has records, etc., etc. It gives very little indication of what is 
striking before the apprentice or other young person who is thinking 
and all of taking up railway work with a view to getting to the top. 
ver and The book is of course attractive and interesting, but it is 
touched definitely not what it sets out to be. 
on and 


mt ane BaTEMAN, R. AND THORNETT, N. Young Jockey 
ailed in} 157 pp. 8X 5d. . Constable 10/6 


lose the A really good exciting tale of a typical life of a young 
there jockey. Tim Riley starts his working life as a mechanic in 
escribed, his father’s garage, but he is rather a short little fellow, and 
ae terms is easily persuaded by one of his father’s customers to attend 
ructure. a race-meeting with him. He becomes convinced that a 
of stray jockey’s life is the life for him, and his father allows him to 
nd large join a racing stables for training. A detective twist is added 
because to the story in the shape of a mysterious case of horse doping, 
gh both especially when the new chief assistant at the stables is none 
. — other than the customer who took Tim to his first race-meeting, 


and who is discovered to have a rather shady record with 
horses in the past. However, this suspicious character is 
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cleared, and all ends happily. An excellent picture of life in 
a busy trainer’s stables. 


BaumMANN, H. The World of the Pharaohs. Illus. 
236 pp. 84 X6. . ar 15/- 


Megdi, the son of an Egyptian archaeologist, is introduced 
to the history of Egypt as discovered by archaeology and learns 
some of the methods and difficulties encountered by such men 
as Petrie, Champollion and Carter. Guvgar, who first rouses 
the boy’s interest, shows him the most famous discoveries from 
the first pyramids to the tomb of Tutankhamen. His plan 
is to obtain the boy’s help in winning over to the archaeologist’s 
side the young people of Qurna who are busy plundering 
graves for their own profit and thus destroying many clues 
to the history of Egypt. 

By relating the discoveries chronologically an excellent 
survey of Egyptian history is included with a wealth of reliable 
detail, as well as many legends of the kings and gods of 
Egypt. Most information is imparted in conversation between 
Guvgar and Megdi. This leads to some rather long speeches 
by Guvgar, but interest rarely flags. A certain amount of 
technical language is used and the vocabulary is wide, but 
there is a useful glossary and a clear map. The coloured 
illustrations are quite magnificent. There can be few better 
introductions to the subject than this well translated work. : 


Bruckner, K. Viva Mexico. Illus. by A. Pilch 


190 pp. 8 X 5 : : , Burke 12/6 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to trace the events leading 
up to the Mexican Revolution of 1910, and to picture the 
acute poverty of the cotton-pickers on the haciendas, which 
led to the rising. Young Juanito, a cotton-picker’s son, 
rescues from prison the great Miguel Garcia, who is disguised 
as a worker on the estate, but who is really one of the 
revolution’s leaders, and whose family has been unlawfully 
tricked out of their estates. The chapter dealing with this 
rescue is very cleverly written, and Juanito is a most 
resourceful little boy, who later goes with Miguel to fight in 
the revolution. A good picture of the Mexican countryside 
is painted, and readers will learn something of the barren, 
harsh countryside where whole battalions of soldiers nearly 
die of thirst, and of the enormous struggles of these 
peasant-like folk who endure so much before they cry “Viva 
.Mexico !” 
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Bruns, U. The Snow Ponies. Illus. by Princess 
Marie Luise of Salm. 160 pp. 83 X 54. U.L.P. 15/- 
For avid pony enthusiasts and others who may have 
become somewhat blasé over the spate of pony stories it will 





life in 





15/- be a relieving as well as an enlightening experience to read 
oducel this charmingly executed story about ponies with a difference. 
! learns On the N.W. German farm where Dalli and Dikki, the two 
sh men tomboys live, Iceland and Shetland ponies are bred for the 
- rouses tough work of farms and countryside which is beyond the 
3 from larger yet less hardy horse. To them comes their “cissy” 
is plan cousin, Ethelbert, depraved by his mother’s cosseting into a 
logist’s weakly snob. The contrast between the vitality and expertness 
ndering of the girls with the slow conditioning of Ethelbert into 
y clue manhood makes the main theme of the story, though the 
; exploits and achievements of the various ponies are a revelation 
scellest to the uninformed reader, But the book is full of characters 
reliable — Granny, Aunt Tilda, Hannes the blacksmith, Mans the 
ods of farm lad, Major Rothe, all intermingled in warm human 
soution relationships with the children. Granny's course of 
speeches “treatment” for Ethelbert is too shockingly spartan to be 
ant of anything but a tactical operation but it is all part of the 
de, but reader's fun. It is difficult, though, to make up one’s mind 
wheurel about the illustrations. The safest thing that can be said is 
¥ better that they are perhaps rather too “young” for the age group 
werk. to which the book will probably appeal. 

Carson, R. The Sea Around Us. Illus. by R. 

12/6 Martin. Maps by FE. Lowenstein. 165 pp. 
leading 4x8. . : : Ss ; Collins 30/- 
en te It is very nearly a crime to offer for sale a_ book so 
 aahieh handsomely produced and so lavishly illustrated with the best 
rs pate available colour prints and drawings. One feels it is a sin 
lisguised to desecrate the volume with the inevitable handling that 
a dis comes with reading and scanning it. One hopes, therefore, 
lourfulls that this special edition for young readers will receive the 
‘ith this care and respect of those into whose hands it falls and that 
. oe while they revel in the wealth of its pictures and its text they 
fight in will feel a proper gratitude for the technical achievements 
marveihe which have made such a book possible at such a price. Having 
cooum said so much one can only add that Miss Carson writes always 
+: meals literately, often with touches of poetry, of the sunless sea and 
then of what the dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. In dealing 
y “Viva with the sea’s origins, its appearance, its seasons, the contours 


of its floor, early ideas of the extent of oceans, tides and 
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climatic influences and the food rcsources of the salt waters 
the author gives the fullest possible picture of the significance 





of the sea in the story of mankind and the planet Earth. 
Everywhere a drawing, a map or a photograph aids the 
imagination so that the apparently forbidding extent of the 


text is quickly dissipated by sheer enjoyment. 


Something more 


might have been said, perhaps, about hurricanes and typhoons 
though they are not strictly oceanic phenomena, because of 
their effect on the surface of the sea as a medium of human 
movement to and fro, but one cannot cavil at this sort of 


omission in a book so generously conceived. 


For the same 


reason one does not complain that the American record of 
a descent to 37,000 feet is not mentioned in this edition. 


CATHERALL, A. Dangerous Cargo. 
Whittam. 166 pp. 7% X 5 


Illus. by G. 
Dent 


12/6 


Mr. Catherall can tell a story that compels attention by 


its excitement and tension and crowning climax. 


His writing 


is adept and fluid and, when he is not too intent on dashing 


on with the story, not without some real inspiration 
imagination. 


and 


The characters, however, are the usual crowd, 


devoid of real life, stilted and stereotyped, while the theme 
of illegal cargo and rival salvage attempts is all too familiar. 
There is little variety of colour or pattern and though 


competent, this is not a very thoughtful book. 


CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Grasson: Eagle of the North 
Illus. by C. G. Ambler. 187 pp. 8 X 5} 
Hutchinson 


15/- 


This is a quiet book springing naturally from the 


countryside. Facts seem incidental to surroundings 
atmosphere, while animals and people are dwarfed by 
environment. 
the book encompasses much more than this, 


and 
their 


Purporting to be the story of Grasson the eagle, 
Grasson is just 


one of the figures — albeit a continual brooding and hovering 
one — that really live and move and grow upon the scene. 
There is reality here, remote perhaps, but reality of value 
and stability. There is also, however, something a little odd 


and staid about the book — something almost too deep and 
brooding which will not readily attract many young readers. 
But for those who have patience there is action enough and 
a group of real people, with the recognisable feelings of the 
The writing is impressive and 
leads to a quiet but dramatic conclusion despite a few 


adolescent to enlist sympathy. 


affectations. 
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icance 74X5 . . . «~~. ~~»©6Phoenix House 8/6 
carth. Julian Huxley could hardly have failed to hitch his 
s the childhood wagon to a star ; not only was he endowed with 
f the unusual qualities, but he was also born into the Huxley 
more tradition — “high but hard thinking, plain but fiery living, 
hoons wide intellectual interest and constant intellectual achievement, 
se of great outspokenness and moral courage, and, back of all, this 
uman sense of the ultimateness and supreme value of truth and 
rt of goodness.” Building his life on a study of birds and evolution, 
same and balancing his intellectual pursuits with a keen interest in 
rd of physical activity — especially mountaineering, swimming and 
n. tennis — Julian Huxley has been above all constructive in 
his zoological and biological achievements. He saw biology 
12/6 as a cultural force linking together the Humanities and the 
on by Sciences and was convinced that the application of scientific 
riting method could immeasurably improve man’s life. These and 
ishing other ideas, which reached a wide audience through the early 
and sessions of the Brains Trust, he was able to translate into 
rowd, action, first as “the man who ran the zoo” and later as the 
theme Director General of Unesco. 
niliar. Sir Julian’s has been a full and satisfying life ; Ronald 
hough Clark writes with obvious admiration of his remarkable 


successes, his bottomless well of knowledge, his humane 
viewpoint, his ability to demonstrate the importance and 
usefulness of science to the ordinary man. This brief biography 
will be worthwhile if it does nothing more than transfer a 


13/- little hero-worship from empty-headed pop-singers to a man 
. be of stature who fully merits the compliment of “great.” 

their § CoatswortH, E. Door to the North. Illus. by F. T. 

eagle, Chapman. 241 pp. 8 X 54. . World’s Work 15/- 
S$ just Sixty years ago a Minnesota farmer unearthed a strange 
vering stone ; a Norwegian scholar has studied its markings for 
scene. thirty years, taken it to twenty-three universities and used it 
value as the basis of a theory that Scandinavians settled parts of 
e odd North America. 

p and Elizabeth Coatsworth recreates the journey of eight 
aders. Swedes and twenty-two Norwegians as they travelled by way 
h and of Greenland to the place where the stone was found. 
of the Imaginative and convincing, her story is mainly the adventures 
e and of young Olav Sigurdson and his attempt to win the confidence 
1 few of the leader of the expedition, Paul Knutson. Olav grows 


in stature as wolves, Skraelings, Indians and the normal 
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hazards of exploration test his courage and tenacity. There 
is no gory wallowing in cruelty or horror ; a fourteenth- 
century Norse saga could hardly avoid blood, but Elizabeth 
Coatsworth handles her material with restraint and careful 
balance. And realistic though it is, Door to the North 
succeeds in conveying the romance of early history and the 
atmosphere of a civilisation that itself boasts a proud literature, Fri 


FonpaL, M. The Three Leopards. Illus. by R. J 

Gallert. 162 pp. 8 X 54 ; i Faber 12/6 
Michel Mercadier — known to his friends as Mik the 

Tiger — is a deservedly favourite character in French fiction 
for children. Mik’s uncle is an examining magistrate at 
Versailles, and it is while Mik is waiting to see his uncle that 

he makes the acquaintance of Serge, whose father is being held 

as a suspect in a theft at the “Three Leopards.” This first 
translation for English children of Mik’s adventures is 
concerned with trying to prove Serge’s father innocent, and 
trying to find the real thief. Mik is an engaging, likable 
young detective who merits wide popularity. The translator 
skilfully captures the atmosphere of the story, particularly in 
the dialogue of Mik and his friends, but it seems regrettable 

in a children’s book that some of the characters are allowed 


to use words like “bloody” — normally considered undesirable 
in this country. 
Forrester, L. Fly for Your Life. Illus. 319 pp. G: 
+? ae . Collins 12/6 


Stanford Tuck is not perhaps as well known to young 
readers as Douglas Bader ; this special edition prepared for 
them will surely bring a new star into their ken. ‘“Tuck’s 
luck” was proverbial in the R.A.F. ; it is difficult to read this 
book without believing that this triple D.F.C. had a guardian 
angel. The brilliant flying of the young, carefree Tuck was 
scotched by an appalling accident which taught him at least 
one lesson: that he was not immune to fear. He conquered 
his fear on many, many occasions, and, as Lord Dowding 
suggests in his introduction, one lesson young readers can learn 
from this biography is the mastery of fear. 


Excitement there is in plenty ; but hair-raising adventures 
are only one aspect of an incredible career. Tuck walked 
— or flew — with Fate. A million to one chance, a barrage 
of “ifs,” made Tuck responsible for the death of his 
brother-in-law ; a phone call delayed him and saved his life ; 
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a dying German pilot in the North Sea forced him to a 
horrifying decision . . . and there were the myriad problems 
of captivity and escape. 

A book that will leave many boys starry-eyed with 
admiration, this life-story epitomises a number of qualities 
that some of us still think worthy of imitation. 


FreEMAN, G. The Owl and the Mirror. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 116 pp. 8 X 54 . Blackwell 10/6 


These stories tell of the escapades of Till Eulenspiegel 
in a free adaptation from the originals. ‘Till Eulenspiegel 
emerges as the highly mischievous yet lovable person that he 
was and the whole book is a gay and happy piece of writing. 
The author has obviously enjoyed writing this book, has the 
same sense of humour as the hero and is in close sympathy 
with him. Till is much like our Robin Hood, having his 
fun only at the expense of those who deserved it and enlisting 
therefore a ready sympathy and affection. This is a 
spontaneous and lighthearted piece of work and deserves its 
place in the legendary realm. Although there is no apparent 
seriousness it is perhaps hidden behind the smile and certainly 
something of value emerges. The pictures by Kiddell-Monroe 
are of her usual high quality and enrich the mediaeval 
background and atmosphere, and emphasise the fun and 
humour of the stories. 


GarRNER, A. The Weirdstone of Brisingamen 
224 pp. 84 X 54 , i . ‘ Collins 12/6 


Susan and Colin are staying with farmer friends in 
Cheshire and meet the wizard of local folk-lore. He tells 
them the story of a lost precious stone — the weirdstone of 
Brisingamen — which is necessary to awake a band of sleeping 
knights to fight Nastrona the spirit of evil. Susan finds that 
she herself has this precious stone as a bracelet. This bracelet 
is seized by the evil powers and Susan and Colin, aided by 
the wizard’s friends, set out to recapture the stone and bring 
it, after a long chase, back to the wizard. This is the author’s 
first book and his great enthusiasm permeates his writing, 
making the book rich and sparkling with movement and 
people. The folk-lore of his native countryside forms a 
background for a jostling crowd of characters and drama. 
This is an all-round book where reality and fantasy are 
intertwined until they are _ indistinguishable. In his 
enthusiasm, however, the author conjures forth too many 
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characters and too many names, and while some of the latter 
are mellifluous and haunting, others are ugly and confusing, 
The children’s long chase and subsequent long drawn out 
flight tire and perplex the reader, Mr. Garner should, 
perhaps, have restrained himself a little and deleted some of 
the repetitive action and a few of the characters. 


Green, R. L. The True Book about Ancient Greece 


Illus. 144 pp. 74 X 5 ; . Muller 8/6 
Green, R. L. Heroes of Greece and Troy. Illus. 
339 pp. 8% X 5} - . ; Bodley Head 21/- 


As the author of the second of these two books, Mr. 
Green is clearly capable of writing the first and he makes a 
workmanlike job of a new volume in a popular series which 
still holds its own against the competition of baser material 
on cheaper paper and with a pictorial approach. To explain 
how the “idea” of Greece came into being and at the same 
time keep a clear view of the part played by city states against 
aggressors is no enviable task. No matter how lengthy and 
detailed the treatment an inattentive reader is bound to feel 
lost at some moments and it is no condemnation of Mr. Green 
or the True Book Series to say that this something happens 
here. The point is that the book must give “every schoolboy” 
a new and probably closer view of a great age with which 
his acquaintance is too often merely through heroes and 
heroines. 

In Heroes of Greece and Troy Mr. Green so obviously 
knows what he is about that one’s main urge is to congratulate 
the publishers on having now combined in one handsome, 
happily illustrated volume the author’s separately published 
Tales of Greek Heroes and The Tale of Troy. Here he 
certainly succeeds in his avowed intention of presenting the 
Heroic Age as a single whole rather than a series of incidents. 
He omits, on the other hand, some of the slighter legends 
which find their proper place in a Classical Dictionary. 


Grice, F. The Bonny Pit Laddie. Illus. by B. 
Wildsmith. 171 pp. 83 X53 . .. O.U.P. 12/6 
The art of telling a story “crowded with incident” 
without losing atmosphere or depth of feeling is nowadays 
more important than ever. In this respect Mr. Grice is quite 
a find. Although his youthful heroes are up to their necks 
in the vicissitudes of life at an age when the modern boy is 
beginning his serious schooling, one feels the reality and 
inevitability of their involvement in the pit and its social 
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hinterland as emphatically as one does in longer and more 
laboured works of adult fiction. There is no sensationalism 
in the treatment of the pit accident in which Dick Ullathorne 
and his elder brother, Kit, are trapped below ground, and no 
sloppy adulation of their contribution to the escape; no 
sentimental rejoicing over Dick’s decision to “escape” altogether 
from the pit ; and the tribulations and shifts of the strike 
against irrational regulations are treated in a matter-of-fact 
fashion which makes the episode overwhelmingly convincing. 
In between there are incidental fun and games among adults 
and children which keep a balance between the grim and gay 
sides of the miners’ lives ; and something else that stirs the 
intelligent Dick’s imagination — the discovery of an 
Anglo-Saxon burial chamber at the uncovering of which he 
is allowed to assist. There are so many things in the book 
which make it a live and quietly moving account of a Durham 
colliery community at the turn of the century. 


Harris, P. Cressida and the Opera. Illus. by R. 
Gervis. 184 pp. 73 X 5 , . Dent 12/6 


When Pinehill High School for Girls wishes to augment 
its orchestra by the addition of woodwind instruments at the 
same time as the boys’ grammar school needs new stage 
curtains, Cressida Merton suggests a joint production of an 
opera to raise the necessary money. Her suggestion is acted 
upon and H.M.S. Pinafore is produced. The trials of early 
rehearsals and a flu epidemic are overcome and lead to a most 
successful performance of the opera. 

The story is related against a background of young 
people’s love for music in general, and the details of music 
are both interesting and reliable. Within certain limits the 
book is entertaining and well written, but it engenders an 
atmosphere of genteel middle-class life that is sometimes 
redolent of Mrs. Dale’s Diary. Together with its stress on the 
technicalities of music making, this will merely limit the book’s 
appeal and emphasise the artificiality of some of the dialogue. 


Harris, R. Enjoying Jazz. Illus. 160 pp. 74 X 5 


Phoenix House 10/6 

The time has passed when jazz was considered an 
unsuitable pastime for young people, and Rex Harris has now 
produced an excellent introduction to its real appreciation. 
He gives a brief account of development and of various styles 
without becoming too technical, and he includes brief 
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biographies of the most important jazz personalities both past 
and present. This makes the narrative somewhat disjointed 
but is useful for quick reference, as is also a glossary of terms 
used in jazz — almost a necessity for the young enthusiast 
since jazz has its own language — and a list of recommended 
books and gramophone records. 

Mr. Harris states quite openly where his sympathies lie, 
but he does not try to force his own views. Indeed he 
encourages the appreciation of all styles from Traditional to 
the latest Progressive Jazz, though the latter might have been 
treated at greater length, and he suggests as an ideal the 
appreciation of every type of music. The connection between 
the “serious” modern music and jazz might have been stressed Ka 
more. For instance, Stravinsky uses jazz rhythms, Dave 4 
Brubeck studied under Milhand and Schonberg and progressive 
jazz sometimes uses the 12 tone scale, and Mr. Harris’ 
explanation of “time” is most misleading. But in general this 
book can be highly recommended for children of thirteen and 
over who wish to enjoy jazz intelligently. 


Hope-Simpson, J. The Stranger in the Train. IMllus. 
by P. Seward. 192 pp. 7}? X 5 : Hamilton 12/6 
In this her first story Miss Hope-Simpson shows two 
things very clearly. She has a gift for clever characterisation 
and can create and maintain suspense. The five children who 
are the main characters are very neatly introduced and their 
ages and relationship revealed as they pass through the customs 
on landing in France. From that moment each is a distinct 
and lively personality. Travelling alone to join an uncle in 
Switzerland they become involved with “the stranger in the 
train” and with smuggling in the Alps. The story moves 
quickly to a climax on the slopes — or, more accurately, the 
precipices — of Mont Blanc when the mystery is solved and 
justice is done. ‘Their adventures on the way are not too 
incredible and certainly not so foolish as those encountered in 
the majority of mystery stories for children and, throughout, 
we are as interested in the children as in the situations in 
which they find themselves. The book will appeal to both 
boys and girls. 


Jounson, A. anD E. The Black Symbol. Illus. by 
B. Sanders. 189 pp. 83 X 53 . . Collins 12/6 
The story of a boy searching for his father in Montana 
at the time of the Gold Rush. He is picked up by Dr. 
Cathcart’s travelling miracle show and becomes involved with 
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them and their dubious performances. There is some good 
characterisation here and it is refreshing to find a young 
character who does not know all the answers, who has the 
appropriate immaturity of his age — the attractive trust and 
credulity of a child. Barney grows in wisdom and insight 
as the story progresses but retains to the end an unscathed 
integrity. By his side other characters are stereotyped and 
villainous, hard and unyielding both in character and 
conception. The writing is rough and almost coarse at times 
but the story is told simply and with enthusiasm by authors 
who seem themselves to be quite lacking in sophistication and 
used to a simple and nomadic life. 


KAUFMANN, H. Red Moon and High Summer. Illus. 
209 pp. 84 X 54 . ; ; ; Methuen 18/- 


Not since R. Forbes-Watson’s Shifta has a book for 
children so successfully captured the spirit of life among 
primitive people. Herbert Kaufmann has lived with the 
Tamascheks, the Tuaregs of popular Foreign Legion thrillers, 
in the Sahara. Their strength and courtesy, their respect for 
tradition and their initiative have appealed greatly to him, as 
has the beauty of their songs. Out of this love he wrote Red 
Moon and High Summer, a story based on fact and with real 
characters, whose portraits, superbly photographed, are among 
the unusual attractions of the book. 


Mid-e-Mid (or Ahmed) is a boy of fourteen, a maker of 
inspired songs, who is seeking the man who betrayed his father 
to the Government. The desire for revenge becomes strangely 
mingled with his love for High Summer, the beautiful daughter 
of a priest. High Summer is too valuable a prize for a 
wandering singer and she is betrothed to Red Moon, the son 
of the king. At the wedding feast Mid-e-Mid achieves his 
revenge and, in a strange way, discovers that love is not for 
him. With this main theme is woven the love-hate of 
Mid-e-Mid’s relations with Abu Bakr the outlaw. 


This is a most powerful, rich, adult piece of writing. 
The ideas are complex, perhaps beyond a child’s intellectual 
comprehension. The story is shot through with violence and 
the threat of tragedy. It is nevertheless a book for children, 
who will like the exciting action and the mounting tension, 
who will be fascinated by the wild scene, and who may perhaps 
understand better than their elders the motives behind the 
actions of these primitive people. 
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KENDALL, C. The Minnipins. Illus. by FE. Blegvad 
221 pp 8 X 53 ‘ , Dent 12/6 


Here is a picture ‘of a “world of strange little people in 
a small secluded valley. It is a clear, strong figment of an 
imagination which has explored every detail of the lives and 
thoughts of these people to present an intriguing tale. The 
Minnipins are a race bound by ideas emanating from an 
ancestor called Fooley. Rebels against these ideas are outlawed 
but help to save the rest of their people from invasion and 
slaughter by strange creatures from over the mountains. The 
theme, while not wholly original, has sufficient fresh treatment 
to give it interest of its own. Ideas play an important part in 
the story and now and again one feels that it is meant to be 
an ideological tale, but the allegory is not clear. The writing 
is meticulous, showing sure observation and feeling and 
sometimes quiet humour. The illustrations have an air of 
remoteness but are in keeping with the text, and not lacking 
in detail. 


Kim. The Boys of Puhawai. Illus. by D. Turner 
120 pp. 84 X 54x. . USEF. 12/6 


Three boys, Timi, John and Peter — a most endearing 
character — live free as natives near Puhawai, a small town 
in New Zealand. We see them cooking in the open, fishing, 
being chased by bulls, rescuing a lost baby girl, landing 
themselves in trouble with the occupants of a holiday camp. 
This enjoyable book will embody many a boy’s dream of how 
life ought to be lived. 


Leacrort, H. anpD R. Early Architecture in Britain 
Illus. by R. Leacroft. 80 pp. 84 X 63. Methuen 10/6 
As an outline — one of Methuen’s well-established series 


— the Leacrofts’ book is admirable in every way. It tells a 
plain, unvarnished tale, packed with enough information — 
and no nonsense about sugaring the pill — to satisfy the most 
curious of young readers. In prose as clean and trim as newly 
chiselled stone the development of building in Britain from 
prehistaric huts to Jacobean mansions is revealed chrono- 
logically as well as logically, and, as far as I can judge, 
accurately. The helpful, apposite illustrations are welcome 
allies in this survey. 


Levick, W. M. River Camp. Illus. by M. Ross 
183 pp. 84 X 5 , ‘ Dent 12/6 


It takes an effort to realise that this is a story of 
present-day South Africa. No apartheid, no race riots ; just 
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sweetness and light, with dear old native servants like 
Charlie and picturesque Basutos in colourful robes. Does this 
matter ? Not if the story rings true ; but Mrs. Levick’s tale 
of a Christmas holiday is richly sugared throughout. Weak 
in narrative, thinly characterised, there really is very little 
more to say. 


awed # Lyncu, P. Sally from Cork. Illus. by E. Grant 
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176 pp. 74 X 5 , , Dent 12/6 


Sally and her brother and sister have no mother and their 
father has disappeared after going to America from their home 
town, Cork. Kitty, the eldest, finds work in London and 
Dominic and Sally follow her. ‘The story tells of their 
introduction to London, of the finding of their various gifts, 
artistic and otherwise, and of the eventual meeting with their 
long lost father and the solving of the mystery of his 
disappearance. There is no plot here and although Miss 
Lynch tells her story surely and slowly, the climax comes too 
suddenly with little build-up and at times things seem at a 
standstill. But these are real people in a real world and the 
author displays her usual deep insight into character and 
atmosphere, while the writing flows easily and deftly so that 
all falls smoothly into shape and pattern. There is warmth 
and sympathy and a deep understanding of all that is good. 


MaNNIN, E. Ann and Peter in Japan. Illus. 


Muller 9/6 


RicHarps, P. Ann and Peter in Northern Italy 
Illus. ; , : : Muller 9/6 


Here are two more examples of the “sugared pill” type 
of travel book. 

“The high spot of their whole trip is their encounter 
with a pickpocket” says the publisher’s blurb of the second 
of these books. Why any first visit to new and interesting 
countries should need to be pepped up by a “mystery” is itself 
an insoluble mystery. Miss Mannin makes her “kidnapping” 
as light as possible in the end, but it hovers about the story, 
taking the reader’s attention from all but the homely, family 
detail, occupying space which might have been used to far 
better purpose. ‘The visit to Italy is managed credibly and 
there is a fair range of information on family life, scenery 
and sightseeing. That should be enough without the spurious 
“interest” of pickpockets, kidnappers, contessas, and wealthy 
Americans who would not pass muster in the crudest of films. 
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Mayne, W. Cathedral Wednesday. Illus. by C. W. 
Hodges. 187 pp. 83 X 54 , P O.U.P. 10/6 


Cathedral Wednesday is, like 4 Swarm in May, a story 
about responsibility. Owen, in the earlier book, tries to evade 
the responsibility of his job as Beekeeper ; Young, in this, 
finds it difficult to accept the problems of maintaining 
discipline when Trevithic goes sick and he find himself Acting 
Head Boy. The difference between the two books is that 4 
Swarm in May works out its social and moral problems 
through a most original and profoundly interesting treasure- 
hunt ; Andrew Young’s dilemma is almost the whole of 
Cathedral W ednesday. 


This is not to say that Mr. Mayne’s new book is lacking 
in interest. It shares with the other “Choir School” stories 
the fascination of the Cathedral setting and of the complex 
and traditional life of the school ; it has too its delightful 
clutch of odd characters and, because Young is a day boy, 
glimpses of a typical Mayne domestic interior in which the 
clarinet is played in the bath and mutton broth is laced with 
China tea. The writing is as exquisite as ever. Mr. Mayne’s 
dialogue is a miraculous blend of naturalism, wit and 
individuality. His narrative prose glows. His insight into 
human behaviour, adult and child, is uncanny. I have no 
doubt at all that Cathedral Wednesday is a very lovely book, 
with much to delight and amuse and develop the child reader. 
Many of them however will miss the point and be left 
wondering if there is a point at all. 


MeyneLt, L. Bandaberry. 189 pp. 74 X 43 


Bodley Head 10/6 

If John Buchan had one unsurpassed gift it was his ability 

to move characters and events swiftly and coherently ; if he 
had a weakness in the popular eye it was his proneness to 
interludes of political polemic, not by any means irrelevant 
but sometimes frustrating. Bandaberry has none of the latter 
but much of the former. Events move and fortune changes 
at cracking pace from the moment when David Walker begins 
his walking holiday in Yorkshire and runs (or rather walks) 
into trouble among international crooks of two separate camps 
and joins forces with an escaped: convict as a companion in 
misfortune. What makes this book so different from the 
general run of such nowadays is the atmosphere of clean 
conflict that used to be the hall-mark of the good western. 
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HELP 
The hero bears no malice against his aggressors or the 
busybodies who interfere with his mission against them. It 


10/6 is all a sporting venture: he asks for trouble and does not 
story complain when he gets it. Jolly good entertainment. 
vade PILKINGTON, R. Don John’s Ducats. Illus. by P. 
this, Edwards. 206 pp. 8 X 5} . Macmillan 13/6 
ining Once one has accepted the probability and propriety of 
cting two growing boys and two growing girls having been allowed 
at A by their parents to navigate a motor cruiser up and down the 
ylems River Meuse for a fortnight on their own the remaining 
sure- incidents of this attractive story are exciting as well as feasible. 
e of Having heard from a retired schoolmaster at Namur of the 
mysterious disappearance of, a bag of gold at the time of 
cking Waterloo the four children occupy their minds and, partly 
tories by accident, their time, in tracing the treasure and come upon 
nplex it in a most unlikely form. The author does not waste his 
htful space on the elaboration of meals and snacks and “treats” 
boy. enjoyed by healthy children though these contribute to the 
h the holiday atmosphere, but his account of the really quite 
with frightening predicament of the children resulting through a 
yne’s canoeing misadventure is excellent. Wisely, too, he cuts out 
and the civic féting which follows the restoration of the gold and 
into keeps his eye and the reader’s on the children and their craft. 
fe no One cannot say much more without giving the game away but 
book, the book will make admirable Christmas reading. So will the 
eader. illustrations. 
left | Prowman, S. To Spare the agen. 260 pp. 
8x53... ; Methuen 15/- 
Virgil’s advice ‘ ‘to spare the conquered” was approved 
10/6 and followed by the more enlightened commanders in the 
bility Empire. Not all Romans were of this mind, however, and 
*t he in the period of this story in Britain we find the rapacious 


procurator, Decianus, determined to screw the last grain of 


ss to ; Beep Ao 
eos wheat from the provinces under his jurisdiction, and the 
letter governor Suetonius, avid only for military glory. The result 


ange is that Suetonius seeks to destroy the druids in their fastness 
begins of Anglesey, and entirely neglects the eastern, “subdued” 


walks) provinces, burning under the tyranny of Decianus. Events 
une might have been different had Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, 
in Te lived, but his death was the signal for the disastrous rising 
he of the Iceni, under the mad Boudicca. 

an Miss Plowman effectively disposes of the romantic legend 


ern, of Boadicea in her chariot, fighting desperately and selflessly 
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against tyranny. She also puts in sharp perspective the 
characters, many historical, of the chief Romans engaged and 
brings the scene of conflict to life in unusually vivid and often 
lurid detail. 

The pace of the story is fast ; the narrative lucid and 
exciting, and the most outstanding part of it is the author’s 
skill in translating ancient practice into modern conceptions 
and language. This is not ancient history alone — it is a 
pattern of events throughout the ages — a picture of human 
courage and frailty, wisdom and infallibility, ambition and 
greed. The Iceni, driven to their woods and marshes, starving 
and dying from disease, have their counterparts throughout 
history, and not least in our own days. Miss Plowman, 
without ever directly mentioning it, makes the comparison 


inescapable. 
Ross, S. Drum and Trumpet Sound. 192 pp. 
83 X 54 P : Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


The date is ; 1647, the scene Colchester and district, the 
theme the strange death of Lawrence Aycliffe, merchant, beside 
the highway. His son, Simon, goes to Colchester and pursues 
the trail which would seem to lead to the murderer of his 
father. Although this is the completion of a story begun in 
two previous books, there is no mention of the “treasure” till 
towards the end, though Simon’s Cavalier cousin and friend 
appear again to confuse his loyalties. He is, inevitably, caught 
up in the siege of Colchester and deflected from his main 
purpose, Apart from this siege the story partakes more of 
the novel than of history, but it is exciting adventure reading 
and sound in its facts. 


Ryan, J. Ballet History. Illus. by the author 


72 pp. 84 X 63 . ; Methuen 10/6 
A new title in “Methuen’ s Outlines.” As the title shows, 
this is a history — brief of necessity and free from padding 


— of a very popular form of art, and a contrast to the many 
books on the same subject that depend for their popularity 
on large photographs of “stars.” The illustrations here are 
small sketches of ballerinas and pg 


SERRAILLIER, I. The Ivory Horn. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 135 pp. 8 X 5 , , ou. P. 9/6 
The Chanson de Roland is an anonymous Old French 
poem, some centuries later in date than the English Beowulf, 
of which Mr. Serraillier has also made a noble modern version. 
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There is a marked difference between the poems: Beowulf 
so doom-ridden, so dark in atmosphere ; Roland so fiery, so 
mannered and sophisticated. Roland is the poem which 
Taillefer sang as he led the Norman charge at Hastings. 
There have been several modern versions, notably the one by 
Dorothy Sayers in Penguin Classics, but not one for many 
years which is accessible to children. 

Mr. Serraillier has rendered the poem fairly freely in 
prose. His decision may seem strange when one remembers 
his virtuosity in verse, but it is clearly a wise one. Verse 
would have accentuated to an intolerable degree the artifice 
of the story. In prose the grave tragedy is dominant. 

The scene is Spain in the reign of Charlemagne. By the 
treachery of Ganelon, Roland is left to lead the rearguard 
when the French forces pull out of Spain after wars with the 
Saracens, and in the Pass of Roncesvalles he and his twenty 
thousand stand up to the assault of two armies of one hundred 
thousand each. In the battle he and all his knights are killed. 
Charlemagne, summoned too late by Roland’s horn, avenges 
the death of his greatest knights. 

That, then, is the story of The Ivory Horn, a story of 
fighting and of hatred. It should be repulsive to modern 
readers. In Mr. Serraillier’s prose the story is heroic, 
restrained, strangely moving. Oxford have given of their best, 
with dramatic, powerful and atmospheric designs by William 
Stobbs and a bold typographical design. A most notable book. 


SreELE, W. O. The Far Frontier. Illus. by P. 
Galdone. 191 pp. 8 X 5 , ; Macmillan 12/6 


A story where a young boy is hired to a naturalist who 
wanders around the countryside during the time of the Indian 
troubles in North America. The character of the boy is 
charmingly drawn but the book’s purpose, to point out that 
study and knowledge can be useful attributes, though stated 
several times, is never actually illustrated. The story starts 
very slowly, and does not begin to gain the reader’s interest 
until two thirds of the way through. Then, when the boy 
has been bitten by a rattlesnake and they have both been 
captured by Indians it begins to warm up a little, but not 
sufficiently, and the author throws away several very good 
situations which he has built up. The life of an ordinary, 
but poor, family in early American days is interestingly 
portrayed at the beginning of the book, but once the family 
background has been left behind so has the interest. 
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Storr, C. Marianne and Mark. 232 pp. 8 X 5} 








Faber 13/6 

Schoolgirl Marianne is staying at Brighton with her aunt 

and uncle, and is thoroughly bored with life. She meets some 
girls of her own age who are already working and whose 
home backgrounds differ widely from her own, and with them 
she pays several visits to a fortune-teller and later on goes 
to a dance where she meets Alan the “gaytime” casual boy 
friend. The author skilfully depicts the difference between 
this boy and young Mark, a friendly lad who meets Marianne 
on the beach while he is on holiday in Brighton with his 
family, and who is a really decent, sensible boy. One wonders 
why the aunt in the story, who is also a probation officer, is 
portrayed so unsympathetically — surely a good officer would 
see that her niece was not so lonely as Marianne was. There 
is a good deal in this story which may be rather frightening 
to a twelve year-old, and at least one reviewer gets the 
impression that it is as much a book for the adult as for the 


child reader. 


Syme, R. The Buccaneer Explorer. Ullus. by W. 
Stobbs. 126 pp. 74 X5 . .  . Hodder 8/6 


The jacket describes this as “a fictional biography of 
William Dampier.” It is a pity that the author chose to 
present his material in this way. Dampier’s life is fairly fully 
documented. He was a fine navigator and the leading 
hydrographer of his day. He lived an exciting life in the West 
Indies, joined the buccaneers, crossed Panama on foot and 
sailed three times round the world, engaging in many a bloody 
fight on the way. Ronald Syme shows all this clearly in a 
narrative which maintains interest throughout. But this is 
not the complete Dampier. We are shown no blemishes at 
all. No incident, no matter how well authenticated, is allowed 
to detract from his hero. The result is an emasculated picture 
which lacks conviction. Minor errors also exist. In_ the 
early part of the book the author has muddled the location of 
the old capital of Jamaica (Spanish Town) with the present 
capital (Kingston). 


Tuwaite, A. The House in Turner Square. Illus. 
by R. Jacques. 147 pp. 8 X 5 . Constable 12/6 


There is nothing exciting or intriguing about this book, 
but the reader’s interest is captured in the first few pages and 
never falters. A young girl goes to live in a square in the 
centre of London, quite sure that she will hate it. However, 
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slowly, with the help of her friend who used to live in the 
square, she comes to love it. In the course of this change of 
heart the girls do some investigation into the history of the 
square, and the reader, almost unconsciously, learns something 
about leaseholds, freeholds, tenancies, architecture and several 
other allied subjects. The characters are alive throughout the 
story and they make the reader desire success for them. The 
author obviously knows and loves London, since she describes 
it with such loving care, even investing the slums, or the new 
council estates with an attraction all their own. 


TreecEe, H. Red Settlement. 192 pp. 74 X 5 


Bodley Head 10/6 

Between the rival forces of Iroquois Indians and 
colonising Frenchmen, the tiny settlement of New Camden 
held a precarious peace. Shadrach Twentyman, a treacherous, 
power-drunk maniac, is mayor of the town ; his bitter jealousy 
of John Andrews drives him to the limits of iniquity. John, 
anxious to maintain peaceful relations between the Indians 
and the settlers, finds his friendly overtures rejected in favour 
of a flint-axe battle and the ordeal of the “short run” ; his 
fight against the French lands him in Newgate Prison under 
the threat of hanging as a traitor. ‘Twentyman’s vindictive 
hatred burns fiercely until the very end of this powerful story 
which closes, after a scene of pathetic and brutal “red 
settlement,” in a mood of acceptable serenity. 

Henry Treece tells his story skilfully and_ vividly, 
although I was left wondering whether violence is not too 
prominent a feature. This is no orthodox Injun yarn ; it 
faces the young reader with a variety of situations which will 
arouse a wide range of emotional response. The background 
of seventeenth-century Pennsylvania and Restoration London 
is most competently presented. 


Ure, J. Pacala and Tandala. Illus. by C. Mozley 
194 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ ‘ Methuen 13/6 


This is a collection of "Rumanian folk tales, translated 
as directly as possible from the versions first written down 
from the story-tellers. A number of the tales have their 
counterparts in other folk lore, but many are original, though 
most of them exhibit the well-known type of peasant wit, 
cunning or moralising. The compiler has done a very 
satisfactory work, which he rounds off by a chapter giving 
more information about the stories and an appendix detailing 
their more immediate origins. 
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Watsu, J. The Roundabout by the Sea. IUlus. by 
C. Brooker. 70 pp. 8 X 54 . . £O.U.P. 7/6 
Books of poetry written for children are common enough, 
but mostly from the houses of minor publishers and the pens 
of very minor writers. One selected by the Oxford Press 
consequently excites the greatest interest and the highest hopes. 
It would be a very good work indeed which did not, in these 
circumstances, disappoint. Mr. Walsh’s verse is disappointing. 
It is neat, highly competent in technique, showing some 
understanding of the child’s mind. There is very little 
imagination ; little of the candid vision of the true poet. In 
spite of the charming format and decorations The Roundabout 
by the Sea is just a nice book of verses, not the first work of 

the new poet of childhood for which we look. 








Warrinc, R. H. Instructions in Chemistry. Illus. 
148 pp. 9 X 6 : ; . Museum Press 12/6 
Messing about with chemicals and a few bits of apparatus 
is popular with some small boys, though not many continue 
this pursuit when they get a real lab to work in at school. 
For those determined individuals who insist on doing it 
themselves out of school (or, say, a science-starved prep school 
boy during his holidays) this book will provide some wise 
remarks on apparatus and a course of sensible experiments, 
some of which they may not come across at school. Junior 
lecturers to the Scientific Society may find some hints. The 
diagrams are clear. Once the author decided to introduce 
formulae into his final chapter, he might have given more help 
with equations. 
Hydrogen sulphide should not be described as harmless. 
It is very poisonous, though its intolerable smell is likely to 
keep anyone away from a lethal concentration. 


WaASHBURNE, H. anp AnautTa. Children of the 

Blizzard. Illus. by K. Weise. 192 pp. 8 X 54 
Dobson 12/6 
This story has authentic background as one of the authors, 
Anauta, was actually born and brought up amongst the 
Eskimos and it was only in later life that she went over to 
America. The book contains nothing thrilling or exciting 
but it paints a wonderful picture of Eskimos, and will probably 
make most of its readers keenly interested in this different 
way of life, and eager to read more about it. The characters 
and their unusual names cause some confusion in the reader's 
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mind as, though Salumo and Suatsuak may look unalike, in 
7/6 the course of the story they are not easily differentiated. 


nough, Wixtarp, B. Eight for a Secret. Illus. by S. Hart 
e pens 219 pp. 8 X 54 — : ; Constable 12/6 
Press Barbara Willard’s last book for children was distinguished 
hopes. by subtly naturalistic portraits of members of a family ; it 
1 these gave a convincing picture of a community. Her new story 
unting. is based on caricature. Highly amusing, completely readable, 
some it never commands respect. 
little Eillie moves very reluctantly to a New Town and finds 
et. In a new set of friends there among the inhabitants of the old | 
dabout village on to which the New Town has been grafted. Together 
they have adventures, principally with a canoe on an old 
forgotten lake. The story is sometimes very funny and always 
interesting. Had we not read The House with Roots we 
12/6 might think this very promising. As we know Miss Willard 
paratus can do so much better, we must, in spite of our enjoyment, 
nestions regret the decline from originality to convention. 
school. 
ing , FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
0 
- wise @ Barker, P. Life in the Aquarium. Illus. by L. R. 
eats Brightwell. 162 pp. 74 X 5 " 2 Bell 15/- 
Junior The author is obviously an enthusiast, not only in 
maintaining an aquarium, but also in collecting his own stock 
eveduce from natural sources, and is as much interested with plant 
sre help life, insects and other inhabitants of the aquarium as he is 
with fish. He has kept his description of species down to a 
a minimum, relying on the detailed drawings of his illustrator 
Role ts to aid recognition and to avoid tiresome cataloguing. The 
. book covers tropical, temperate and marine aquaria and the 
many gradations in between. It includes a list of 22 books 
for further reading and, as an appendix, a list of the better 
known exotic fish. Occasionally the information is less exact 
12/6 than the beginner would require but the book is well designed 
authors, to stimulate an interest not only in collecting and maintaining 
gst the specimens but also in carefully observing their habits. 


over to 
ag ‘yr ’ - 2 
euciieg CHaMBERS, P. The Governess. 192 pp. 8 X 5% 


srobably ee Bodley Head 12/6 
lifferent A mid-Victorian story of a young gentlewoman whose 
eens changed circumstances compel her to earn a living. She is 
reader's fortunate in being able to train for her work and as governess 


rork of 
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to the seven Staveley children she brings her influence to bear 
to help some of them to achieve their desires for more useful 
and interesting lives than those to which they are born. For 
those girls who are drawn to read about a life incredibly Mr 






circumscribed by modern standards, this is a convincing picture 
of the frustrations and difficulties which faced some of their 
forbears in achieving independence for women. For older 


































girls. 
Irwin, K. G. Men of Chemistry. Illus. by A. 
Ravielli. 148 pp. 9 X 6 ; Dobson 12/6 


This book might be read by one unfamiliar with scientific 
discoveries, for they are clearly and simply presented, but the 
kind of child likely to take up this volume will be studying 
chemistry at school, and he should find this an absorbing M 
complement to his studies. Many quotations are made from § * 7 
the writings of these chemists, and the writers themselves are 
most attractively portrayed in a number of full page line 
illustrations by Anthony Ravielli. The occasional American- 
isms will trouble no one, but some alterations might have been 
made in the notes, where reference is given to the American 

. edition of books more familiar under an English publisher’s 
imprint. 


Jennincs, E. Let’s have some Poetry. Illus. by 

P. Roberson. 43 pp. 8} X 54. Museum Press 12/6 
This is an admirably thoughtful and intelligent book by 
a fine poet and critic, the best attempt to talk to children about 
poetry since Cecil Day Lewis’ Poetry for You. There is no 
writing-down, and the book is likely to demand all the 
intellectual concentration of a fifteen year-old. Probably no 
one who does not already read poetry will attempt it — more’s 
the pity, for it might awaken an enduring love — but it will 
encourage those whose feeling towards verse is a fumbling 

and a muddled one to define, to analyse and to experiment. 
Miss Jennings has her own opinions, even if her tastes 
are catholic, and she has a liking for dogmatism. “4 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” she says roundly, “is in no sense 
a ‘fairy play’.” In at least one sense it undoubtedly is. 
T. S. Eliot is “The greatest living English poet.” Maybe... 
She is sometimes difficult to follow, as when she claims that, § No 
because “English is not an inflected language . . . (it) is 1 
probably the richest language .in the world for providing 
rhymes.” Many people would say precisely the opposite. ‘This 
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then is a downright, prejudiced, personal book ; as such it is 
likely to appeal to young people who, too, are arrogant and 


dogmatic. 
MITCHELL, FE. Silver Brumby’s Daughter 
Hutchinson 13/6 
Readers who enjoyed The Silver Brumby will no doubt 
enjoy this continuation of the story — but perhaps not so 


much as the first. The background scene and the general 
pattern, with stallions fighting for their mates, men hunting 
the rare silver filly, is repetitive in the main and overworked 
in parts. Nevertheless there is the fascination of an unfamiliar 
life and environment and the illustrations, especially of animals 
indigenous to Australia, are very interesting and clear. 


Murray, G. Let’s Discover More Shakespeare 

211 pp. 8 X 543 , Hamilton 15/- 
A prose retelling of Shakespeare’ s plays is always a useful 
adjunct to the school reference library. The addition of the 
“Dream”; “As you like it”; the Falstaff plays; the “Shrew” ; 
“Othello,” “Anthony and Cleopatra” and “Lear” is therefore 
welcome, but one must still quarrel with Mr. Murray for 
his too-faithful transposition of the whole of the verse of the 
plays into prose. There is so much in all the plays which 
just does not come off in prose. “I wish I could spend nine 
years killing him. And my wife too. She shall die tonight. 
My heart is turned to stone. I strike it, here in my breast, 
and it hurts my hand. But yet the pity of it, Iago. Iago, 

the pity of it. You must bring me some poison tonight.” 


It just can’t be done this way. 


Again, one may approve Mr. Murray’s choice of 
memorable lines, but one is still devastated by the thought 
that students of Shakespeare need to have his glories pointed 
out in such detail. 


To the plays in this second volume have been added a 
brief note on Shakespeare’s separate poems and a rapid survey 
of the treatment accorded Shakespeare’s works by the great 
actors of his own and later times. But why a frontispiece 
depicting Mr. Frankie Howerd (of all people) as Bottom ? 


NortucoTe, S. Making your own Music. Illus. 
120 pp. 74 X 44 ‘ , Phoenix House 10/6 
Dr. Northcote’s latest book reviews the background and 
present state of amateur music-making in Britain. The author 
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considers all branches of music-making, offering advice to 
singers and instrumentalists both as soloists and as member 
of larger groups and he is not so narrow as to exclude guitarist 
and harmonica players. A great wealth of amateuw 
music-making is described, and though the book is intended 
for adult readers it could act as an incentive to the young 
music lover about to leave school or even later. But, alas 
it is only for the converted. Dr. Northcote holds out no hop 
for those young people (the majority) who have 

appreciation of “serious music.” His jibes at “pop” si 

are unnecessary and he seems unaware that young people can 
sing and enjoy both “pops” and “serious” music. The problem 
of the gap between these two types of music should not k 
dismissed, and it is unfortunate that Dr. Northcote can offer 
no advice to amateurs who find this a real and pressing 
problem in recruiting members of societies and of audiences 


Snook, B. English Historical Embroidery. Illus. 
136 pp. 8% X 54 : : Batsford 16/- 
This is a book for the advanced student who has alread; 
a sound working knowledge of embroidery technique and is 
conversant with technical terms. The author traces th 
history and types of embroidery from Anglo-Saxon times to 
the present day. She deals comprehensively and in great detail 
with ecclesiastical work, and with the art as applied to dress, 
and household articles. The book is copiously and clearly 
illustrated with well arranged notes giving details of stitchery, 
size of articles and other relevant information. There is an 
excellent bibliography for the student who wishes to 
concentrate on a particular period or type of work, as well 
as for the general student. Altogether a valuable addition 
to any library of embroidery books, compiled with great care 
and thoroughness. 


Tomauin, M. Coal Mines and Miners. Illus. 

79 pp. 81 X6 : . Methuen 10/ 
After a brief introductory section on the origin of coal 

Miles Tomalin traces the history of coal mining in Great 
Britain from about 1200 A.D. to the present time. It ig 
largely a story of man’s ever improving ingenuity i 
overcoming the constantly increasing difficulties and dangers 

that are encountered as mines go deeper and the journey 
“inbye” becomes longer. He makes clear the close inter-relatio 
between coal, iron, steam power and transport in bringing 
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ce to about the Industrial Revolution ; he tells something of the 
mber social problems which grew with the industry and, as his title 
tarists suggests, is as much concerned with the workers as with the 
rateur mines themselves. Most of the illustrations are from early 
ended engraving and harmonise well with the text. With a good 
young bibliography and a number of references to other books in the 
, alas text, it will, like many other “Methuen Outlines” prove a 
> hope useful source book. 

© MRWetcu, R. Escape from France. Illus. by W. Stobbs 

+ 183 pp. 83 X 54. —«t. . GBF. 12/6 


This latest novel of Ronald Welch tells the story of 


‘oblem Richard Carey as a young man before he joined the army 
not be and became the hero of Captain of Foot. ‘There are very 
1 offer few historical novels for children written on the period of the 
ressing French Revolution, and indeed, it would seem that the later 
lences in time the period to be interpreted, the older will be the age 
of the child who will readily appreciate it. It says much for 
16/- the author’s skill that his picture of France and its manners 
Seendl and customs at this time is completely convincing. Ne 
ond o The plot centres round the usual theme of aiding an 
= de aristocrat to escape, and Richard Carey — arrogant, 
ee os accustomed to having all bow before him — finds a new side 
- detail to his nature when things are against him. In order to effect 
sane the rescue of his distant relative, the Marquis de Vernaye, 
elias Richard has to enlist the help of some rather shady friends 
lesfnoesl of his uncle. It is such scenes as those in the fashionable 
oh a gaming rooms of Paris that make the book suitable only for 
on a the older adolescent. 
as wellflWoLFF, L. Science and the Forester. Illus. by K. Lee 
ddition§ 159 pp. 74 X. 5 ; ‘ Bell 15/6 
at care Mr. Wolff employs a discursive rather than a scientific 
approach to his survey of the application of scientific knowledge 
and inquiry to all matters affecting the growth, preservation 
10/ and use of trees. Partly the information is retailed through 
/0 












the adventures of a young forester, Jim Castle, and his 
day-to-day work in the forest is expanded by explanations and 
|. Great information which enable the reader to see why as well as 
_It ys how he goes about his work. In this way a fairly thorough 
uity | survey of scientific methods and discoveries affecting afforest- 
dangers ation is achieved painlessly, even happily. There are sixteen 
journey excellent photographs and a three-page index with many 
Telatio drawings in the text which are perhaps not quite as effective 
bringing as they might have been on slightly better paper. 
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CunuiFFE-OwEN, S. The Ladies of Soissons. Harvill 12/6 
An imaginary community of English nuns follows James II 
to Ireland and to exile in France. Here at Soissons the 
Community remains for over two hundred years, becoming in 
the end quite French. The story concerns itself chiefly with 
the characters of the various mitred Abbesses, from Madame 
Clare who fled the country to escape the Revolution to the 
forceful Madame Catherine who led her nuns to work in the 
front line during the first World War and would have done 
the same in the second but that the collapse of France sent J 
them to unwilling exile in Ireland. After fifty years as Abbess, 
Madame Catherine retires to France and there, after many 
troubles, and again very unwillingly, her successor, the young 
Irish Abbess Eileen joins her and reorganises the Community 
as the Ladies of Auray. 

This is a charmingly human and witty story, told with 
affection for and understanding of such religious associations. 
Despite its brevity, it has a quality of inspiration and leaves 
a pleasant taste in the mouth of the reader. 


Faratta, D. The Madstone , , Gollancz 16/- 
Not for all young people, this is nevertheless a very 

pleasant story because of its charming natural background, 

and interesting in its study of Theo and his two sisters and 
their family. A sense of mystery, often melancholy, broods 

over the adult relationships at times, but the grandparents and 
Karen provide the loving background which the rather 
embittered mother unconsciously denies her children. Theo, 
with his faith in his Madstone, is a particularly lovable boy 

and the whole theme, shot through as it is with the idea that y 

to love one another is the most important thing in life, is 
stabilised and strengthened by beautiful and sympathetic 
writing. ‘Those who like the rather introspective novel will 
enjoy this and it should give girls on the threshold of adult 
life some help in dealing with a few problems which face 
most of them. For older girls. 
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Innes, H. The Doomed Oasis ; . Collins 15/- 


Set against the background of an explosive Middle-East 
political situation and the search for new oil-wells, this is a 
story of two forceful personalities: Colonel Whittaker, a 
legendary figure of the desert, and his natural-born son, David. 

Wanted by the Cardiff police on a charge of manslaughter, 
David flees to join his father in Arabia and subsequently 
becomes fired with his father’s love of Saraifa — the small 
sheihkdom doomed to be engulfed by the encroaching desert 
sands unless oil can be found within its boundaries. 

How David and his father — working independently — 
both try to solve Saraifa’s problems is told in a first-class 
story in which mystery and adventure are well combined. The 
background, as in all this author’s work, is beautifully 
described, whilst the characters have all the vices as well as 
the virtues of real people. 

Boys and girls of 16 and upwards. 


Lewis, M. The Spanish Armada , Batsford 21/- 


Of all England’s naval victories over her enemies, none 
has probably stirred the imagination more than the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588. And yet, as this book so clearly 
reveals, the popular idea of Drake and his merry men sinking 
great galleons by the score is very far from the truth, and 
we owe our deliverance more to the mistakes of the Spaniards 
and the direction of the wind than to the fury of the English 
cannon. 

Mr. Michael Lewis is a naval historian of high order 
and his book will be greatly appreciated by those who take 
a keen interest in nautical history. For the general reader, 
however, the wealth of detail concerning the ships, their leaders, 
stores, armaments, tactics, etc., may prove a trifle disconcerting 
and tend to lessen the appeal of a fascinating story. A further 
criticism — though a minor one — is that despite the numerous 
plates, maps and diagrams, the book lacks an all-embracing 
map for those whose geography is a little rusty. These are 
but minor criticisms, however, of a volume which makes a 
worthy addition to this fine series of “British Battles.” 


Matuer, B. The Pass Beyond Kashmir. Collins 15/- 


The outstanding thing about this exciting adventure story 
is the authenticity of its background. A highly improbable 
plot involving rival concerns searching for a small tin box 
buried for over ten years in the snows of the Tibetan border 
is redeemed by the author’s remarkable ability to portray the 
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Indian scene. Here is modern India — its contrasting scenery, 
its rival castes, its smells, even its earthy and most abusive 
language — revealed to the reader in a way that few guide 
books could better. Like that popular novelist, John Masters, 
Mr. Mather knows India and he helps the reader to know 
it, too. 


“Miss Reap.” Fresh from the Country. M. Joseph 15/- 


In “Miss Read’s” new book the author follows a country 
girl, Anna Lacey, in her first year as a teacher in a large 
school in a new town. The nostalgia for the countryside is 
there once again and no doubt Anna will eventually find 
happiness in the country. Meanwhile she learns something 
from her town experiences, bringing to them in general, good 
sense, and good humour. The story, however, is inferior to 
the author’s previous books, being marred by caricatures of 
Head Teacher, inspectors and colleagues, by a rather “superior” 
attitude to her college training and by undue complaint about 
what is, in fact, an up to date school. Improvements are 
always desirable, but the story has a false ring to those who 
worked happily in far worse conditions. Would-be teachers 
will enjoy this book but should not take it as an entirely 
reliable picture. 


NeiLt, R. So Fair a House ‘ ‘ Hutchinson 15/- 


Historical fiction has occupied Mr. Neill in his previous 
novels, but here he turns to a kind of fantasy. 

A modern businessman buys a Georgian vicarage and 
restores it, building himself a study. But a strange atmosphere 
lingers round this study — voices are heard, unseen presences 
felt, and investigation into the previous history of the house 
seems to indicate that the situation developing between husband 
and wife is in some sense a repetition of the past. The story 
is rather complicated but interesting and thought provoking. 
Suitable for older girls able to appreciate more adult novels. 


Peters, E. The Will and the Deed ? Collins 10/6 





Seven people present at the deathbed of a famous operatic 
singer in Vienna leave for England by a plane which is forced 
down in snow in an isolated mountain village. The will is 
read and seems to provide a motive for murder for several 
of the party. The wintry scene, the inn and the village ana 
the suspense of the story combine with some good characte: 
study to keep interest alive till the unexpected end. Older 
boys and girls. 
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Clare, H., Seven White Pebbles. 
133 


Clark, R., Sir fohn Cockroft, 83 
Clark, R. W., Sir fulian Huxley, 
1 


36 

Clarke, M., Sawdust and Spangles, 
144 

aap P., The Robin Hooders, 
4 

a i R., Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 


Classen, S., The Singing Angel, 

134 

Clewes, D., The Lost Tower 
Treasure, 145 

Clifford, F., Act of Mercy, 101 

Cloud Shoes, B. Dahl, 25 

Coal Mines and Miners, M. 
Tomalin, 380 

es E., Door to the North, 


mn E., Thief Island, 146 
Cochrane, L., Anne in Electronics, 


96 
a ae L., falopy at the Rally, 


Cocker, M., Rolling On, 219 

Coles, M , Crime in Concrete, 176 

Colt and Co. in the Valley of Gold, 
J. MacDonnell, 304 

Conquest of Sea, G. Avril, 356 

Contes de Charles Sylvestre, C. 
Sylvestre, 283 

Contes des mésanges bleues, Y. 
Grosrichard, 281 

Contes et légendes de Paris et de 
Montmartre, C. Quinel & A. de 
Montgon, 348 

Contes pour tous, M. Vérité, 283 

Cornwall, I. W., The Making of 
Man, 298 

Cow’s Party, M. H. Ets, 26 

Crawford, M., Who is This?, 83 

Creating ‘with Paper, P. Johnson, 
239 


Creeper’s feep, H. Gramatky, 212 
——_ and the Opera, P. Harris, 


Cresswell H., Sonya-by-the-shore, 








Crime in Concrete, M. Coles, 176 
Crime of Giovanni Venturi, H. 
Shaw, 2 
— Tanker, D. A. Rayner, 
0 


Crisenoy, M. de, Alerte au Trans- 
vaal, 347 

Crisp, F., The Ice Divers 146 

Cristy at Skipppinghills, M. L. 
Hunt, 228 

sa Crocodile, H. Baumann, 
13 


Crossen, K. F., The Big Dive, 35 

Crowle, R. H., Farming as a 
Career, 314 

Cunliffe-Owen, S., The Ladies of 
Soissons, 382 

Cue of the Dove, A. Duggan, 


Dahl, B., The Cloud Shoes. 25 
Dance for Two, J. Ure, 167 
ee Cargo, A. Catherall, 


D’Arle, M., Kadischa, 349 
Darling, L., Kangaroos and Other 
Animals with Pockets 84 
Das geheimnisvolle Kénigreich, W. 
Matthiessen, 284 
ae Mondschiff, W. Matthiessen, 
0 


Dashbury Park, S. Tweedsmuir, 
103 

Cueie Goes Home, P. Dawlish, 
4 


David and the Mountain, C. Price, 
91 

Davis, H., Captain Bill and his 
Fungle Magic, 84 

Dawlish, P., Dauntless Goes Home, 


22 

Dawlish, P., fohnno the Deep Sea 
Diver, 298 

Dawson, H., The House in Haven 
Street, 146 

Dear Chérie, A. Beauchamps, 22 

Death in Cranford, C. Stone, 37 

Dedron, P. & Itard, J., Mathé- 
matiques et mathématiciens, 23 

Dehn, O., The Caretakers, 135 

DeJong, M., Dirk’s dog, Bello, 224 

De la Mare, W., The Story of 
Moses, 34 

Delluc, L., Le destin de Paquito, 
281 
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Delluc, L., Le mousse de la Nina. 
280 

Der Leuchtturm auf den Hum- 
merklippen, J. Kruss, 283 

Derry, S., The Rome Escape Line, 
316 

De Selincourt, A., Six Great Play- 
wrights, 169 

Dessare, E., Wiogan et les hommes 
blancs, 281 

Destined Hour, J. Joly, 247 

Diana Seton: Veterinary Surgeon, 
J. L. Owens, 99 


Dickinson, A., Amazing Animals, 
85 

Dickinson, W. C., Robert Bruce, 
147 


Die Kinder von der Schdferweise, 
F. Hutterer, 350 

Dirk’s dog, Bello, M. DeJong. 224 

Discovering Mediaeval Art, G. M. 
Durant, 97 

Dixon, M., The Forbidden Island. 
85 

Doctor with Wings, A. Al‘dous, 
138 


Don Fohn’s Ducats, R. Pilkington, 
371 

Don Tiburcio’s Secret. J. Loisy, 
29 


Doomed Oasis, H. Innes, 383 

Door to the North, E. Coatsworth, 
361 

Dorritt, S., fason’s Lucky Day, 212 

Downing, B. & oo Bis 
Tinka and his Friends, 2 

Dragon Next Door, H. ne 
132 

Drina Dances Again. J. Estoril, 
299 

Drina Dances in Italy, J. Estoril, 
86 

Drover’s Highway, R. Saunders, 
37 

Drum and Trumpet Sound, S. 
Ross, 372 

Drummers of Dreams, R. Zimnik, 
236 


Drummond, V. H., Little Laura on 
the River, 351 

Drummond, V. H., Little Laura’s 
Cat, 351 

Dufek, G. J., Through the Frozen 
Frontiers, 298 





Duggan, A.., The Cunni ng nm" the 
Dove, 246 

Durant, G. M., 
Mediaeval Art, 97 

Duvoisin, R., The House of Four 
Seasons, 214 

wee R., Petunia takes a Trip, 
6 


Discovering | 


Duvoisin, R., Petunia’s Christmas, 
288 


Dymoke, J., Born for Victory, 316 

Early Architecture in Britain, H. 
& R. Leacroft, 368 

Edge of the Forest, A. Smith, 307 

Eight for a Secret, B. Willard, 377 

Ein Haus fiir Piepmaus, 
Sprenger. 287 

Elephant War, G. Avery, 295 

Elfrida and the Pig, J. Symonds, 


27 

Ellis, H. B., The Arabs. 148 

E. Nesbit. A. Bell, 242 

English Historical Embroidery, B. 
Snook, 380 

English Litera:ure for Boys and 
Girls, H. E. Marshall, 34 

Enjoying fazz, R. Harris, 365 

Escape from France, R. Welch, 
381 


Estes, E., The Middle Moffat, 148 

Estes, E., Rufus M. 291 

Estoril, J., Drina Dances Again, 
299 


— J., Drina Dances in Italy, 


Ets, M. H., Cow’s Party, 26 
Evans, A., Your Book of Aquaria, 


86 
Faber Book of Stories, K. Lines, 
89 


Fairy Tales, O. Wilde, 356 

Far Frontier, W. O. Steele, 373 

Faralla, D., The Madstone, 382 

Farming as a Career, R. H. 
Crowle, 314 

Fastholm, 33 Mousa unser Shetland 
Pony. 

—= , ae >The Three Happy Lions, 
88 

Faulkner, N., The Yellow Hat, 225 

Fidler, K., Tales of Pirates and 
Castaways, 149 

Fifth Testament. E. A. Gray, 150 

Filling in the Map, I. Barclay, 81 
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Final Approach, C. Hodder- 
Williams, 246 

Fisk, N., Look at Cars, 79 

Fitter, R. S. R., Six Great Natural- 
ists, 32 

Fitter, R., Your Book about Wild 
Flowers, 86 

Flight of Time, P. Capon, 223 

Flouriot R., Le beau voyage de 
Confiante, 348 

Flowering Spring, E. Vipont, 311 

Fly for your Life, L. Forrester, 362 

Fly Home, Colombina, R. Fry, 78 

Flying Ensign, S. Styles, 233 

Fondal, M., The Three Leopards, 


362 
Forbidden Island, M. Dixon, 85 
ee, L., Fly for your Life, 
36 


Fortune of Virginia, E. K. Seth- 
Smith, 232 

Poppies Smiler, T. O’Connor, 
10 


Frank, P., Alas Babylon, 35 

Freeman, G., The Owl and the 
Mirror, 363 

Fresh from the Country, Miss 
Read, 384 

Friend within the Gates, E. Grey, 
-299 
ry, R., Fly Home, Colombina, 78 

Galdone, P., The Old Woman and 
her Pig, 288 
allico, P., Mrs. Harris goes to 
New York, 317 

Garner, A., The Weirdstone of 
Brisingamen, 363 

Garnett, H., The Blood Red 
Crescent, 225 

Garnett, M., A Trio Breaks Covert, 
87 


Gartmann, H., Science as History, 
98 

Geoffrey Trease, M. Meek, 242 

Gideon’s Risk, J. J. Marric, 317 

Girl’s Book of Skating, T. D. 
Richardson, 30 

Glover, J. R., The Story of 
Scotland, 238 

Goaman, M., Your Book of 
Camping, 149 

Godden, R., Candy Floss, 292 

Goolden, B., Minty, 87 

Goose Girl, M. Hooper, 292 

Gorham, M., Abraham Lincoln, 88 





Governess, P. Chambers, 377 

Gramatky, H., Creeper’s Feep, 212 

Gramatky, H., Hercules, 214 

Gramatky, H., Homer and the 
Circus Train, 214 

Grandmother’s fourney, E. Unner- 
stad, 310 

Grasson, Eagle of the North, J. E. 
Chipperfield, 360 


Gray, E. A., The Fifth Testament, 
150 


Great Days in Green Street, R. 
Weir, 313 

Great Gale, H. Burton, 297 

= Boat Mystery, M. Pardoe, 
63 

Green, R. L., Heroes of Greece 
and Troy, 364 

Green, R. L., Lewis Carroll, 242 

Green, R. L., The True Book 
about Ancient Greece, 364 

Green, W. & Pollinger, G., The 
Observer’s Book of Aircraft, 34 

Greenbury Hill, C. Barren, 244 

Grey, E., Friend within the Gates, 
299 

Grey Lance, G. Raftery, 163 

Grey Owl, Ambassadeurs des bétes, 
348 

oo F., Aidan and the Strollers, 

0 


— F., The Bonny Pit Laddie, 


64 

Griffin and the Minor Canon, F. 
Stockton, 133 

Grize, M., Valériane (g.h.i.), 23 

Grosrichard, Y., Conte des mésang- 
es bleues, 281 

Guillot, R., I] etait mille et une 
fois, 282 

Guillot, R., Nicolette and the Mill, 
133 


Guillot, R., Riders of the Wind, 
151 


Gunn, J., Humpy in the Hills, 151 

Gunther, J., Meet Central Africa, 
33 

Haggar R. G., Sculpture Through 
the Ages, 226 

Hags on Holiday, L. Wood, 136 

Hall, W., The Royal Astrologer, 
220 

Hallard, P., Barrier Reef Bandits, 
226 
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Hampden, J., Sir William and the 
Wolf and Other Stories, 152 
Hamre, L., Otter Three Two Call- 

ing, 300° 
Happy Orpheline, N. S. Carlson, 


Happy Rain, J. Sendak, 27 

Harrington, L., Ootook : Young 
Eskimo Girl, 152 

Harris, M. K., Seraphina, 300 

— P., Cressida and the Opera, 
36 

Harris, R., Enjoying fazz, 365 

Harris, R., Kanyoko, 246 

Harrison, ‘M., Homes, 227 

Havrevold, F., Maren’s Little Oul, 
153 


Hayter, A., Sheila in the Wind, 36 

as = with Franklin. P. Rush. 

He went with Nelson, C. M. 
Nelson, 162 

Heaven Tree, E. Pargeter, 249 

— in the Snow, A. Judah, 
1 

Hercules, H. Gramatky, 214 

Here Comes Harry, H. Lewis, 156 

Heroes of Greece and Troy, R. L. 
Green, 364 

Hewett, A., Piccolo, 133 

Hidden Summer, E. Andrews, 176 

Hill of the Ring, J. Lupton, 157 

Hillary, J., Nature and Man, 227 

Hillstead, A. F. C., The Young 
Bird Watchers, 34 

Hedder-Williams, C., Final Ap- 
proach, 246 

Homer and the Circus Train, H. 
Gramatky, 214 

Homes, M. Harrison, 227 

Hooded Falcon, P. Andrew, 244 

Hooper, M., The Goose Girl, 292 

Hope-Simpson, J., Anne — Young 
Swimmer, 88 

Hope-Simpson, J., The Stranger 
in the Train, 366 

Hopp, A., The Magic Chalk, 288 

Hough, C., The Animal Game. 79 


House in Haven Street, H. 
Dawson, 146 

House in Turner Square. A. 
Thwaite, 374 

House of Four Seasons, R. 


Duvoisin, 214 








House that Mac Built, D. Lock- 
hart, 303 
Household, G., Watcher in the 


How Big is _ Big?, 
Schneider, 79 
How Parliament Works, J. Merrett, 


H. & N. 


90 

How to Explore a Village, G. H. 
Shillito, 31 

How Your Body Works, H. & N. 
Schneider, 92 

Hughes, D., Let’s Have Some 
Music, 170 

Humpy in the Hills, J. Gunn, 151 

Hunt, M. L., Cristy at Skipping- 
hills, 228 

Hunt for Harry, R. Weir, 168 

Hutterer, F., Die Kinder von 
Schaferweise, 350 

Hutterer, G., Fascha, 301 

I Wish, I Wish, L. Weil, 217 

Ice Divers, F. Crisp, 146 

Il pn mille et une fois, R. Guillot, 
82 


Iliad of Homer, B. L. Picard, 88 
— Fairy Tales, L. Turnbull, 
3 


Innes, H., The Doomed Oasis, 383 

Instructions in Chemistry, R. 
Warring, 376 

Instructions to Young Artists, J. 
Mills, 230 

Instructions to Young Model 
Makers, G. Williams, 173 

Irwin, K. G., Men of Chemistry, 
378 

Isserlis, H. & Auroy, J., Va je 
ne sais ou, 23 

It Always Rains in Rome, J. F. 
Leeming, 247 

Itard, J. (see Dedron, P.), 23 

Ivory Horn, 1. Serraillier, 372 

Ffack and the Beanstalk, K. Lines, 
355 


Jackson, D. V. S., Walk with Peril, 
101 

a at the Rally, L. Cochrane, 
12 


Fames and the Rain, K. Kuskin, 
288 
James, G., fFohn and Mary’s 


Treasures, 352 
Fascha, F, Hutterer, 301 
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Sete Lucky Day, a Dorritt, 212 | Knight, F., Shadows on the Mud, Le 
Jay, B. A., Timber, 1 301 ( 
= Behind the = N. Knight’s Fee, R. Sutcliff, 308 Le 

artin, 171 Kornitz M., Mr. Fai th 
Feanette’s First Term, A. Lunt, a his Family, 217 seid Le 

147 Kru ae h d 
Jenkins, A. G., The Twins of aa ee” Bs 

Lapland, 293 7 
Jennifer Gift, E. Y. Smith, 232 es oo Te ae a oe 
——* R Let’s Have Some Kuskin, K., James and the Rain, me 

oetry, 288 é 
Joachim Quelque Chose, F. R. & Ladies of Soissons, S. Cunliffe- | 

M. Bastide, 22 | Owen, 382 Le 
Fohn — Treasures, G. | Laird, H. & C., The Tree of § Le 
Joh at ae OM fon & Wie | ck ee - 

311 y> Laid, R., At Ease, Private Brown, § Lé 
Fohn Stranger, H. Priestley, 240 . F 
Sie We Bees Daw, P. -"¥ in the Lounge, R. Warren, - 

Dawlish, 298 | ¥ 1 L., The Si " 
Johnny the Clockmaker, E. Ardiz- + ayo o. 

zone, 211 
Johns, K., True Book about Space | —— > or The Bomess of Li 

Travel, 154 “ Li 
Johnson, A. & E., The Black | Land and People of Portugal, D. : 

Symbol 366 Brass, 140 Li 
Johnson, P., Creating with Paper, | iS = & = Silver Spruce, E. H. Li 

239 ‘ 

Joly, J., The Destined Hour, 247 Lapland Sutin, A. Catherall, 82 § |. 
Jones, E., Learning Lawn Tennis, “L’Autre” chez les Corsaires, S. 

228 Martin-Chauffier, 24 Li 
Judah, A., Anna Anaconda the — L. N., Nuno de Nazaré, 

Swallowing Wonder, 220 L 
Judah, A., Basil Chimpy Isn’t Lawson, W., When Cobb and Co. , 

Bright. 26 was King, 102 L 
Judah, A., Henrietta in the Snow. Leacroft, H. & R., Early Architec- 

135 ture in Britain, 368 L 
Junge wa Kreuzen sich, C. | ns Lawn Tennis, E. Jones, 

Wetherkam, 287 pe 
Kadischa, M. D’Arle, 349 | Learning to Embroider, B. Snook, 
Kalashnikoff, N., Toyon, 154 172. ; : L 
Kangaroos end 1 Other Animals with “ve to Swim, H. Littlewood, ‘ 

ockets, L. ling, 84 
Kanvyoko, R. Harris, 246 Le beau voyage de “Confiante,” R 
Kaufman, J., The Lost Sahara Flouriot, 348 L 

Trail, 155 7 — B. Simon, 282 , 
Kaufmann, H., Red Moon and e destin de Paquito, L. Delluc. 

High Summer, 367 281 L 
Keith, Rifles for Watie, 229 Leeming, J. F., It Always Rains in 
K ’P me ie Lloyd, C R 247 L 

emp, : . oyd, m ome, 

Brethren of the Coast, 239 Le Marchand, J., The Adventures § L 
Kendall, C., The Minnipins, 368 of Ulysses, 89 L 
Kim, Boys of Puhawai, 368 Le mousse de la “Nina,” L. 
Kith and Kin, P. Bentley, 245 Delluc, 280 L 
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Le Royaume _ des 
Caréme, 22 

Le seiziéme siécle, Bogaert & Pas- 
seron, 280 


Let’s Discover More Shakespeare, 


fleurs, M. 


G. Murray, 379 

Let’s Fin Out, H. & UH. 
Schneider, 79 

Let’s Have Some Music, D. 
Hughes, 170 

Let’s Have Some Poetry, E. 
Jennings, 378 

Levick, W. M., River Camp, 368 

Lewis Carroll, R. L. Green, 242 

Lewis, H., Here comes Harry, 156 


Lewis, M., The Spanish Armada, 


383 

L’Herbe amére, A. Capelle, 347 

Liye m Medieval England, J. J. 
Bagley, 236 

Life in the Aquarium, P. Barker, 
377 


Light Infantry Ball, H. Basso, 35 

Lillypilly Hill, E. Spence, 307 

Lines, K., The Faber Book of 
Stories, 89 

Lines, K., fack and the Beanstalk, 
355 

List of Adrian Messenger, P. 
Macdonald, 248 

Little Laura on the River, V. H. 
Drummond, 351 

Little Laura’s Cat, V. H. Drum- 
mond, 351 

Little Lion’s Real Island, R. Weir, 
136 

Little, M. E., Ricardo and the 
Puppets, 212 

Little Stairway, E. M. Almedingen, 

5 


17 

Little Yellow Shoes, H. Cameron, 
133 

Littlewood, H., Learning to Swim, 


229 } 
Litvinoff, B., The Story of David 
Ben-Gurion, 156 
Lloyd, C. (see Kemp, P. K.), 239 
Lockhart, D., The House that Mac 
Built, 303 
Lockhart, D., The Old Viclin, 157 
Lohss, H., Unser Affe Koko, 284 
Loisy, J., Don Tiburcio’s Secret, 
29 


L’Oncle invisible, M. Vérité, 349 


| 





Long Way Home, M. Benary, 222 
Long White Road, M. H. Albert, 
137 


Look at Cars, N. Fisk, 79 

Look at Clothes, P. Binder, 79 
Look at Houses, J. Verney, 80 
Look at Railways, L. T. C. Rolt, 


79 

Looking at Buildings, C. Trent, 94 

Lost Fisherman of Carrigmor, P. 
Lynch, 303 

Lost Sahara Trail, H. Kaufman, 
155 


an aaa Treasure, D. Clewes, 

14 

Love from Nicky, H. 
hardt, 291 

Lovely Summer, B. K. Wilson, 
319 


io of Mary Blake, G. Blake, 
00 


von Geb- 


—_, A., Feanette’s First Term, 

47 

Lupton, J., The Hill of the Ring, 
157 


Lynch, P., The Lost Fisherman of 
Carrigmor, 303 

Lynch, P., Sally from Cork, 369 

Lyon, E., Cathie Runs Wild, 304 

MacDiarmid, M., The Reluctant 
Farmer, 248 

Macdonald, P., The List Adrian 
Messenger, 248 

MacDonnell, J., Colt and Co. in 
the Valley of Gold, 304 

McGinley, P., The Year without 
Santa Claus, 212 

McLean, A. C.,, 
Morgana, 158 

MacLean, A., Night without End, 
248 

MacLean, F., Back to Bokhara, 
36 

Madstone. D. Faralla, 382 

Magnolia Buildings, E. Stucley, 


165 

Magic Chalk,’ Z. Hopp, 288 

Making a start with Marionettes, 
E. Bramall, 96 

Making of Man, I. W. Cornwall, 
298 


Master’ of 


Making your own Music. S. North- 
cote, 379 
Malcolmson, A., Miracle Plays, 90 
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Male, D., Story of the Theatre, 


Maan? n, E., Ann and Peter in 
Japan, 369 

eee R., Circus Boy, 
30 

Manning-Sanders, R., Red Indian 
Folk and Fairy Tales, 158 

- “oe J. (see Downing, B.), 

2 


Maren’s Little Owl, F. Havrevold, 
153 


Marianne and Mark, C. Storr, 374 

Marigold Summer, E. Avery, 176 

Markun, P. M., The Secret of El 
Baru, 305 

Marric, J. J., Gideon’s Risk, 317 

Marshall, H. E., English Literature 
for Boys and Girls, 34 


Martin, N., fean behind the 
Counter, 171 
Martin-Chauffier, S., “L’Autre” 


chez les Corsaires, 24 

Mary Fane, D. Sterling, 93 

Master of Morgana, A. C. McLean, 
158 


Mathématiques et Mathématiciens, 
P. Dedron & J. Itard, 23 
Mather, B., The Pass 
Kashmir, 383 
Matthiessen, W., Das geheimnis- 
volle Kénigreich, 284 
Matthiessen, W., Das Mondschiff, 


350 

Mattson, O., The Brig “Three 
Lilies,” 159 

Mauzey, M., Oilfield Boy, 30 
xwell, G., Ring of Bright 
Waters, 317 

Mayne, W., Cathedral Wednesday, 
370 


Beyond 


_ W., The Rolling Season, 
59 

Maythorn Story. G. Trease, 93 
Mead, S., A Ring of Stories, 293 
Meader, S. W., Blueberry Moun- 

tain, 160 

Meek, M., Geoffrey Trease, 242 
— Central Africa, J. Gunther, 


= of Chemistry, K. G. Irwin, 

78 

ne of Medicine, K. B. Shippen, 
41 











Men of Music, W. Brockway & 
H. Weinstock, 237 

Merrett, J., How Parliamen 
Works, 90 

Meynell, L., Bandaberry, 370 

Meynell, L., Nurse Ross shows the 
way, 98 

Meynier, Y., Trois Gargons et un 
ruisseau fou, 24 

Michael = his Friends, A. Cas- 


serley 
Middle’ “Mofat E. Estes, 148 
—- . J., Seven Men of Wit, 
61 
Mills, J., Instructions to Young 


Artists, 230 

Mills, O., Misguided Missile, 36 

Minnipins, C. Kendall, 368 

Minty, B. Goolden, 87 

Miracle Plays, A. Malcolmson, 90 

Misguided Missile, O. Mills, 36 

Mission on the Moor, V. Bayley, 
295 

Miss Read, Fresh from the Coun- 
try, 384 

Mitchell, E., 
Daughter, 379 

Mitchiscn, N., The Rib of the 
Green Umbrella, 161 

Montgon, A. de (see Quinel Ch.), 
348 

More Power To You, H. & N. 
Schneider, 79 

Mousa unser Shetland Pony, J. 
Fastholm, 350 

Mr. Fairweather and his Family, 
M. Kornitzer, 217 

Mrs. Harris goes to New York, 
P. Gallico, 316 

Mrs. Pepperpot Again, A. Proysen, 
293 


Silver Brumby’s 


Murray, G., Let’s Discover More 
Shakespeare, 379 

Murray, W. H., The Spurs of 
Troodos, 317 

Musa, the Shoemaker, L. Stinetorf. 


308 
My Friend the Professor, L 
Andrews, 244 


Nature and Man, J. Hillary, 227 

Neill, R., So Fair a House, 384 

Nelson, C. M., He went with 
Nelson, 162 

New Town, N. Streatfeild, 165 
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Newfeld, F., 
Tomboso, 288 

Nicolette and the Mill, R. Guillot, 
133 


The Princess of 


Night without end, A. MacLean, 
248 


Nine Lives of Island Mackenzie, 
U. illiams, 28 

Norman England, R. Sellman, 33 

Northcote, S., Making your own 
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